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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ROMANCE GLOSSOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


The monumental work of Goetz, the Corpus Glossartorum 
Latinorum, 1898, was a turning point in the study of Low Latin. 
The publication of various Latin glossaries from the seventh to 
the tenth century was of the utmost importance since it brought 
to light many forms and words the very existence of which would 
be vigorously denied by Latin scholars, without these weighty 
proofs. Among the Romance scholars Schuchardt made good 
use of all the available glossaries in his Vocahismus des Vulgdr- 
lateins,? and others followed in his footsteps, but the fact remains 
that the Romanists were slow in recognizing the epoch-making 
publication of Goetz. Some references to it are to be found in 
Mohl’s works,’ where the Bohemian scholar utilized the evidence 
presented by the glossaries. The most remarkable contribution 
to the analysis of the glosses, however, came from the pen of 
two Latin scholars, Pokrovski and Heraeus. The former, I be- 
lieve, was the first one to utilize the evidence presented by the 
glosses in outlining an historical grammar of Latin.‘ 

The most systematic attempt at reconstructing the corrupt 
glosses, and incidentally commenting on their relation to Romance 
languages, has been made by Landgraf.s Heraeus in his remark- 


1 Cf. the case of Mentiriosus in Liber Glossarum, *222,11 which has been considered a corrupt 
reading by Goetz. Since then its existence was upheld by Meyer-Liibke in Wiener Studien, 
XXV, p. 103, and considered one of the philological proofs of the Spanish origin of the glossary, 
cf. Sp. Mintroso. Very often such questionable forms (marked as corrupt by Goetz in the 
Corp. Gloss. Emend., v. VI-VII) prove to be perfectly good reading, if we adduce the testimony 
of Romance languages, cf. infra on Muscione, supported by It. Moscione. Cf. also cases ilke 
Subilare, Capulare, starredin REW, yet all found in glossaries. 

»Schuchardt, Der Vocalismus des Vulgdriateins, 3v., 1866-68. 

3 Mohl, Les Origines Romanes, XVI v. of the Société Royale des sciences de Bohéme, entitled 
La Premiere Personne du Pluriel en Gallo-Roman, and particularly Etude sur le Lexique du 
Latin Vulgatre, Prague, 1900. There is a tendency on Mohl’s part to disregard those forms in 
the glossaries that do not tally with his hypotheses, cf. infra on Custre. The remarkable article 
of Landgraf (cf. infra), where a great number of vernacular forms of Custre, found inthe 
glossaries, are quoted, seems to have escaped his attention. 

4 Pokrovski, Materialy Dija Istoricheskot Gramatthki Latinskavo Yatyka, Moscow, 1898. There 
is a whole chapter devoted to the study and emendation of glosses. 

s Cf. his article Glossographie und Worterbuch, in All IX, p. 355 ff. However, he often fails 
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able book® gave a scholarly account of how difficult and rare 
forms of Vulgar Latin texts can be explained and emended on the 
basis of forms found in the Glossaries. Since that fundamental 
study Heraeus never ceased to advocate a thorough study of the 
glosses, and, possessing a thorough acquaintance with late Latin 
texts, he fully succeeded in demonstrating the great importance 
of glosses in a series of articles in All, especially in his edition of 
Appendix Probi, ALL XI, p. 301 ff., and Romanische Soldaten- 
sprache, in All XII, p. 255 ff. A brief but excellent contribution 
to disentangling the maze of unintelligible glosses was given by 
Max Niederman.? Thomas’ Nouveaux Essais appeared practi- 
cally at the same time, and frequent references are made to the 
Corpus.’ To the field of glossographical studies also belong 
the monographs of Hetzer? and Marchot.'® Many forms casting 
light on dialectal Latin were found in the glossaries by Ernout.” 


to see the portée of this or that gloss for Romance philology. Thus he has no comment on the 
rare form septembrio, which he quotes, p. 426, or on offubulare, which he emends to objibulare, 
p. 402, although the case of Fr. affubler is at hand, and it is extremely interesting to see that 
the change of ¢ to « (under the influence of a labial), a phonetic process decidedly French in 
its character, took place at such an early date. This form occursin Cod. Vatic., 3321, 131,49— 
the same glossary that has the curious idiom sero fecit, cf. infra. Similarly Landgraf passes by 
the form subilave, although he comments at length on séflare, p. 428. 

*‘ Heraeus, Petronius und die Sprache der Glossaren. In his studies on fragments of Vulgar 
medical texts, All XI, Heraeus again applied the same method, invariably with good results. 
Of course, the glosses will not always yield so readily material for elucidation of difficult forms 
found in Vulgar Latin texts. But the great merit of Heraeus was to show that in the majority 
of cases the glosses are of greatest help. Cf. his articles scattered in the Arch. fur Lat. Lex., 
especially ROmische Kindersprache and Tirontsche Noten, in AU XI and XVI. 

. 1 Max Niedermann Contribution @ la Critique et 2l’Explication des Gloses Latines, Neuchatel, 
1905. 

8A. Thomas, Nouveaux Essais de Philologie Francaise, Paris, 1905. 

* Kurt. E. Hetzer, Die Retchenauer Glossen, Beihefte, z. Zrp., 7, 1906-7. Of course, the oldest 
scientific study of individual glossaries is Diez’s Altromantsche Glossaren, 1865. 

1° EK. Marchot, Les Gloses de Cassel, Friburg, 1895, and id., Les Gloses de Vienne, Vocab. Réto- 
Roman Du XI-e Siécle., Frib., 1895. Marchot endeavors to prove that the Cassel glossary is 
not of French origin but of rhéto-roumanian. Cf. the compte-rendu of the first monograph by 
Sturzinger in A, IX, p. 466, who considers Marchot’s theory without any foundation. 
Monaci, Crestomasia Italiana, 1912, limits himself to merely stating Marchot’s theory, without 
either disproving or accepting it. 

™ A. Ernout, Les Elements Dialectaux du Vocabulaire Latin, Paris, Champion, 1909. To this 
list should be added the already mentioned article of Meyer-Libke in Wiener Studien, XXV, 
and various refet ences to glossaries by Bruch (in Herr. Arch. and Zrp.) in his short articles, etc., 
cf. his etymology of Navain Herr. Arch., 1921. The Corpus still awaits, however, a systematic 
study ofitsrich contents. A fine example of what could be yielded by the glossaries to increase 
our knowledge of the culture of Middle ages, of its medical knowledge, concepts of zoology, 
botany, etc., is the article by W. M. Lindsay, on Bird Names in Latin Glossaries, Classical 
Philology, XII, 1918. 
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II 


THE SANGALLENSIS 912, ITS COMPOSITION, PROVENIENCE, AND 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER GLOSSARIES 


Asterisk (*) before numbers refers to the fifth volume of Goetz’s Corpus. Otherwise the 
numbers refer to the fourth volume. 

REW =Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch. 

LVL =Gradenwitz, Laterculé Vocum Latinarum. 

K =Ko6rting, Romantsches Worterbuch. 

CGIL =Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum. 


We have selected the GLOssARY SANGALLENSIS 912 for a de- 
tailed study because it is one of the oldest and its orthography 
is based on more or less phonetic values, valuable features from 
the philologist’s standpoint. Aside from the orthography 
(largely phonetic, as will be shown below), the language itself 
offers many valuable popular forms. The glossary was first 
edited by Minton Warren,’ then by Goetz in the IV v. of his 
Corpus, with quite a number of corrections. Warren’s edition, 
however valuable, is of more value to classical than to Romance 
Philology. Its main defect is confusion of orthography with 
phonetics, as has been pointed out by Goetz in his review in All, 
II, p. 494. Only in a few cases did he resort to the Romance 
languages to account for words that are not found in the standard 
Latin dictionaries. He paid little attention to such important 
phonetic changes as substitution of A for O or E, O for U, E for 
I, etc. He has no comment on forms like speltum, minare, facitor, 
alare, consire, etc. On the other hand his notes on the sources of 
a great number of glosses throw a new light on the various works 
from which the glosses were taken. 

With regard to the date of the compilation, Loewe says in his 
Prodromus,? p. 139: ‘‘Sangallensis praeter Vaticanum 3321 


: M. Warren On Latin Glossaries, Tapa, 1884, V. 14-15. I have been unable to secure a 
paleographic copy of a photograph of the glossary. 
» Loewe, Prodromus Glossariorum Latinorum. 
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omnium codicum quotquet hac usque noti sunt antiquissimus 
est, litteris uncialibus scriptus,’’3 etc. Goetz assigns it to the 
eighth century, stating that it is ‘‘saeculo octavo scriptus vel 
potius rescriptus.”’ Professor Warren also assigns the Cod. Sang. 
912 to the latter part of the seventh century or the beginning 
of the eighth. Lindsay, in his last article on the borrowings of 
the Cod. Sang. 912 from the Festus Epitome,‘ considers the 
Cod. Sang 912 practically contemporary with the Cod. Vatic. 3321 
(VIIth century). When we take into consideration Loewe's 
statement that the famous Liber Glossarum belongs to the 
‘“saeculo septimo exeunte vol octavo ineunte” (a statement 
later corroborated by Goetz), we may safely admit that we have 
to do with one of the oldest extant glossaries. There is a great 
probability that our glossary is but a copy of an original glossary. 
Below I have attempted to corroborate this statement, using as 
a basis internal evidence, arrangement of material, scribal errors, 
etc. This is also the opinion of Lindsay, cf. o. 1., and Goetz.s 
Chatelain, who examined the codex paleographically® says on 
page 3: ‘‘Codex bibliotecae cenobii n’’ 912, p. 26, scriptura 
prior prophetia Jeremiae . . . scriptura posterior saeculi 
octavi: glossae (abba pater) (corp. gloss. Latin. ed. Goetz v. 
IV, 208),”’ and again ‘‘scriptura posterior (saeculi octavi) glossz 
‘abba pater,’ p. 31.’ The manuscript, then, is a palimpsest. 
Bibliography of the palimpsest is given by Traube.? He also 
insists that the glossary belongs to the eighth century. The only 
scholar assigning the glossary to the ninth century (for reasons 
unknown), is Burkitt:’ ‘Cod Sangallensis 912 is a palimpsest, 
the upper writing being a Latin glossary of the ninth century. 
Nearly all the leaves have older writing underneath, very faint 
and brown and quite illegible, except where the pages have been 
stained with a blue reagent. Pp. 303, 304, 309, 310, 25, 26, 31, 


3 The above-mentioned Cod. Vat. 3321 is the oldest extant glossary and belongs to the VIIth 
century. ea 

4 American Journal of Philology, XX XVIII, p. 4 ff. 

s Cf. his review or Warren’s edition of the glossary,in All IJ, p. 494. 

6 A. Chatelain, Unctalis Scriptura Codtcum Latinorum, MDCCCCI. 

*Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, v. I, in Einlettung in die Lateinische Philologie 
des Mittelalters, Mitinchen, 1911. 

8A. Burkitt, The Old Latin and The Itala, in v. IV of Texts and Studies, Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1896. 
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32 (and no others) are taken from an old Latin Ms. of Jeremiah, 
making two nearly complete pages of the older writing. , 
This . . . appears todate from the fifth century at least.” . . .: 

No attempt, as far as we know, had been made to determine 
the place of provenience of the Glossary. Only recently Lindsay 
returned to the Cod. Sangall. 912,9 taking up the question of the 
extent of borrowings from Festus’ Epitome. At the same time 
he made valuable suggestions as to the interrelationship of some 
of the oldest glossaries. Lindsay points out as the three original 
sources of all Latin glossaries: (a) glosses in brackets CGIL IV, 
p. 4-198, the so-called Abolita Glossary; (b) the true Placidus 
gloss; (c) the Pseudo-placidus Glossary. The history of the 
first, according to Lindsay, is as follows: a monk teaching in 
Spain (?), at the end of the seventh century, made a glossary 
to Festus, found it insufficient, and then ordered an ignorant 
pupil to copy out marginal notes. A composite Abolita-Abstrusa 
glossary thus was derived. From this Abolita-Abstrusa glossary 
the Cod. Sangall. 912 (VIIIc.) was partly derived, apparently 
of the same age as the Cod. Vat. 3321 (2. e., the Abolita-Abstrusa). 
Part of the Cod Sang. 912 was copied from a Latin-Greek glossary, 
written where Greek was spoken, probably in some Irish mon- 
astery, perhaps in South Italy (Vivarium) or Bobbio, cf. the gloss 
255,15 ‘“‘Liguria provincia in ttaha uli medtolanum est.’’ Else- 
where Lindsay states that the Sang. 912 has relationship with 
the English group (7. e., the famous Amplonian glossaries) but 
does not present any evidence for this statement. 

All this is partly true. Lindsay’s suggestion that two men 
compiled the Glossary is ingenious, and, undoubtedly, true—it 
fully accounts for the fact that most of the glosses occur twice, 
and some even three or four times. Indeed, one of these com- 
pilers was better educated, for the same gloss occurs now in a 
correct, now in a corrupt form. Only it must be stated that it 
is exactly the glosses in brackets that show the greatest ignorance, 
so probably the process was reversed. Compare the following 
glosses taken from pp. 160-170. First are given glosses in 


»Amr. Jour. of Philology, XXXVII, 4, The St. Gall Glossary in Its Relation to Festus 
Epstome of Verrius Flaccus, p. 350 ff. 
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brackets showing misspellings, then similar glosses unbracketed. 
It will be seen that the number of corrupt glosses of the first 
category is much higher: 

160,14 Ratum cartum (certum) 170,6 Senet se ipsum (semet); 
170,1 Sellatus hensis more sterratim fulgendum (?) 167,42 Scludite 
saeparate (1. e., Excludite); 165,2 Rogrum lapsum (?), 162,53 
Rere arbitrare; 151,33 Probro obbrobrium ib., 35 Proutho porta- 
taone quis pro se; 147,2 Populator bastat (vastat), ib., 6 Portentum 
nobum aliquid pro signo natum (notum) factum; 143,20 Pitegorice 
genus philosoforum; 163,20 Rere extumare; 142,47 Pernies (per- 
nicies) morbos; 142,35 Pebelum rustitum vel de plebe (Ple- 
betum, rusticum); 143,4 Pegogium (pedagogium) heruditorium pue 
rorum, etc. 

In the same pages among the unbracketed glosses only the 
following are misspelt: 143,28 Panict philosofi filo enim grece 
canis dicttur (t. €., cintct, ction, Greek words misunderstood); 
146,2 Polimtus (polamitus); 161,31 Ruersae sunt replaeuerunt 
(misread for referserunt); 164,48 Robora ligna ualidia (valida); 
165,23 Rilat rubro fulgore emicat (Ruitlat), etc. It is obvious, 
even after a cursory examination, that the bracketed glosses 
are more corrupt, whereas, as a rule, the glosses outside of the 
brackets are usually correctly spelt. 

The second question, that of the provenience of the Cod. Vatic. 
3321 (VIIc.) is much more complicated, and is, indeed, too im- 
portant to be dismissed by a single unsupported statement that 
a ‘‘monk-teacher in Spain’’ compiled it. No evidence is given 
by Lindsay to support this statement, and we are invited to 
accept it without further discussion. However the little evidence 
we could gather contains nothing that would favor Spain as the 
probable place of compilation. We found no hispanisms either 
in orthography (except a few cases of interchange of U and F, 
which, as we hope to show below, is by no means conclusive 
evidence) or in the lexical material. On the other hand we find 
a few instances of what is supposed to be a distinct feature of 
Gallic Latin. In 28,31 we find an unusual gloss cart parentes 
carissimt patres. Naturally one immediately thinks of the 
Spanish practice of using the masculine plural for two singular 
nouns of either gender, such as padres, hijos, reyes, hermanos, 
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etc., a peculiarity practically unknown to any other Romance 
languages (only a few rare instances are quoted in the article 
mentioned below). But it has been definitely established’® that 
this peculiarity must be of recent origin, or at least, if it had 
been known to the Latin of Spain (which is doubtful, as its com- 
plete absence in the Latin inscriptions of Spain is conspicuous), 
it was also known to the Latin of other Romanized colonies. 
From the above-mentioned article, p. 62, it follows that ‘‘in the 
inscriptions patres was commonest in France and was not found 
in Spain.’ The case of offubuare was mentioned above. An 
equally striking expression is found in 191,34 Uesperescit sero 
fecit, which is clearly a French idiom (although Italian has similar 
idioms too, cf. fa notte, etc.),and is found in Gallic Latin as early 
as in the Latin of Grégoire de Tours.” 

Lindsay says nothing regarding the relationship of our Codex 
to the Liber Glossarum, although there seems to be some relation- 
ship between them. The question is not without importance, 
as the Liber Glossarum had wide circulation in Spain, and its 


re A Vulgar Latin Origin for Spantsh ‘‘ Padres’ meaning ‘* Father’’ and ‘*‘ Mother,"’ in Tapa, 
XLIV, 1913. 

1s Our gloss, which should be added to the bulk of evidence, is not mentioned by the authors 
who examined only inscriptions. Atleast in one place in the Lex Salica, p. 106, the collective 
filté is used in the sense of modern Spanish hfjos, ‘‘children”’: Si guts mortuus est et filios non 
dimtserst . . . Eccardus rightly comments that flss here refers to children of either sex, since 
girle had equal rights of inheritance (except for lands). The Lex Ripuartorum quotes the same 
law as St quis absque lsberts defunctus est . . . 

2 Cf. Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégotre de Tours, Paris, 1890, p. 45, where the gallicism Gravem 
eo Anno Hiemem Fecit is quoted ‘‘II fit un hiver rigoureux.” 

However greatest caution should be used in examining the so-called dialectal peculiarities of 
Latin, for we know next to nothing about these peculiarities, Above all the principle must 
be once for allestabljshed, that the fact that a certain idiom survives only in a given Romance 
dialect does by no means justify the conclusion that this idiom was confined only to the local 
variety of Latin from which this dialect derived. The idiom could be common to severa 
countries, and have survived but in this or that locality. It is only the consensus of several 
proofs that may decide in every case. 

A curious instance of such misleading ‘‘local peculiarities’’ is furnished by an old Latin- 
Italian chart (A. D. 960), pyblished by Monaci, Crestomatia Italiana Det Primi Secols, 1912, 
p. 2, where the verb potere (cl. posse) occurs four times. Of all the vernacular verbs derived 
from posso this is the most anti-Italian. And yet this, and not posso (which we should rightly 
expect in an Italian document) is used in all forms, cf. the posso occurring in our glossary. On 
the next page of the same document (of great interest to students of Late Latin) we find a 
number of constructions of facere with an infinitive, thus Tunc Fectmus Eos Separari, and 
Fecimus Duci, and again Ante Nos Stare Fecimus, etc. Had we not known that the chart 
had been written in Italy, we would adduce these Gallicisms as strong evidence of French 
provenience of the chart. 
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influence is felt in all glossaries written in that country.3 One 
can see cases of inaccurate copying from the Liber Glossarum 
in 202,47 (cf. *162,5, of which our gloss seems to be an abbrevia- 
tion) or 252,35, comp. with *213,45 with a paleographical mis- 
reading of U for IJ (the same gloss, however, occurs also in 
Cod. Vat. 3321), or 256,6 which seems to be a merging of 219,8 
and 219,9, etc. It must be stated that the common traits offered 
by both Cod. Sang. 912 and Liber Glossarum are remarkably 
scant and uncertain, a fact much more striking, when we consider 
the eclectic character of our glossary." Should one not expect 
a much larger borrowing if our glossary had been compiled in 
Spain? As it stands, a careful examination of both glossaries 
failed to prove any contact between them. 

Of course even a positive statement in this matter would prove 
little, unless corroborated by other evidence. Common elements 
in glossaries may be due to drawing from the same sources as well 
as copying. Thus the problem of interrelationship of glossaries 
is, indeed, on a very uncertain ground, and the statement of 
Stowasser must be borne constantly in mind.’ Asarule one may 
lay down the principle that a gloss which does not occur in the 
abstrusa-abolita, uber glossarum, and Placidus glosses, may with 
all probability be considered an original gloss—unless drawn from 
some glossary unknown to us. 

Among its contemporaries the Cod. Sang. 912 stands in most 
intimate relationship with Cod. Vat. 3321 and GI. Affatim (VIIIc). 
Its relationship with the first has been determined above. Its 
relationship to the second is a matter of some importance. There 
are two valuable glosses occurring in both glossaries only: 292,42 
Vernum prima uir (var. primum uer), cf.; 577,56 Vernum primum 
uer, and the other pair: 295,51 Alnum lignum agnetano (var. 
alnetano) id est uernum, cf. the gloss in Gloss Affatim: 485,31 


23 Cf. the glossary published by Artigas, Rer. de Filologia Espaf., 1914, p. 249 ff. On page 
274 Artigas says, ‘’Casi todos los glosarios son derivados del Liber Glossarum . . . porla 
extension que tuvo en Espafia.”’ This point, however, is by no means proved in the article, as 
the glosses supposed to be borrowed from Liber Glossarum, are very doubtful, cf. gl. 12 and 
*190,33, etc. 

% Among others one may cite Isidore, Festus, Petronius (I believe the glosses Iubar, or 
Crotona, or Erebus, refer to Petronius). Borrowings from other glossaries are discussed below. 

1s All XII, 579, ‘‘Es ist nicht jedem gegeben im Wust der glossen auszukennen . . .” 
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Alnum lignum 1d est uernum (Var. verna, uernam). Let us leave 
aside the great number of glosses which occur in both glossaries, 
their similarity proves little, as all medieval glossaries drew 
freely upon one another. It is the exceedingly rare glosses re- 
moved from the scholastic “itrafaréte’’ that may furnish some 
evidence as to the provenience of this or that glossary. 

The first of these two glosses, as I said, occurs only in our 
glossary and in Gl. Affatim (VIIc.). Primauera became at an 
early date (our glossaries, probably, furnish the earliest known 
form of this formation) the standard word for “‘spring.” Its 
pan-Romanic character is proved by its existence in practically 
all Romance languages. For some reason or other (REW 6754 
suggests ‘‘Anlehnung an aetas”’), it changed its gender to femi- 
nine. Only French preserved the masculine in primevére, Prov. 
primever-s, cf. K. 7426. It is possible that the change took place 
after the eighth century, and at the time our glossaries were com- 
piled there was only a prim-uer. But the vacillating writing in 
our glossary with both forms is interesting. 

The second gloss is of much greater value, as the substrata 
occurring in it are confined to certain countries only. The 
word uerna, ‘‘alder,” cf. REW 9232, is of Celtic origin, and is 
confined only to Southern France or Italy. Besides uerna, the 
REW postulates also a form uernum. This form is actually 
found in our gloss, thus the existence of both wernum and uerna 
is vouched for. The occurrence of these substrata would be a 
strong argument in favor of French provenience of both our 
Cod. Sang. 912 and the GI. Affatim. Long ago, in Wiener Studien 
XXV, discussing the gloss of our codex (without any reference, 
however, to the identical gloss of the Gl. Affatim) Meyer-Liibke 
expressed the opinion that, at least in part, the Cod. Sang. 912 
was compiled in France. But to be more precise, one must 
enlarge the area, and include Italy as the place to which the 
linguistic evidence points, rather than to France. Uernum is 
found not only in France, but also in Italy, and is unknown out- 
side of these two countries. Thus limiting ourselves to wernum 
alone, we still have free choice. As for Gl. Affatim, an additional 
valuable proof is available in the gloss 571,44 submersum necatum 
Necare, ‘‘drown,’’ unknown to Class. Latin, without a prefix 
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exists only in Fr. Noyer, Prov. Negar and Trient. Nega, cf. REW 
5869, 24. e., again confined only to France and Italy. As far as 
the Gl. Affatim is concerned, then, there may be little doubt that, 
at least in part, it was compiled in France or Italy. The intimate 
connection which our codex has with it would make the same 
conclusion applicable to our codex. With regard to our glossary, 
there are a few considerations that would favor Italy rather than 
France: the occurrence of agnetano,® matrea, and matrinia, in 
our glossary. The first adjective seems to be totally unknown 
outside of Italy, cf. REW 374 (it is unknown to cl. Latin), a for- 
mation of alnus and etanus. The second and third gloss the less 
usual nouerca. Both words are confined to Italian dialects only, 
cf. REW 5423. Matrigna is even spelled in a thoroughly ver- 
nacular (one would say Italian) manner. We may add to these 
considerations the fact that the city of Milan is given especial 
mention (cf. supra), and that a considerable number of verbs 
occur in the third person singular without a T, cf. 255,36 Leta 
(litat) imttat (the whole gloss is a corruption of Lita linita); 227,20 
Debelle rumpit; 228,33 Sapere desine (glossing destpet); 241,42 
Gignit genera; 248,47 Ineffabilia que non Place loqut, etc., etc. 
The fact that the final 7 disappeared in verbal endings led to 
confusion of nouns and verbs, cf. an interesting example of this 
kind in 216,8 crapulat aebrietas, where the noun crapula was 
taken for a verb (cf. 218,12 crapulat intbriat et nausia oppotum, 
with a graphie inverse, where crapulat is glossed both as a noun 
and a verb.) About 6 per cent of all verbs in third person are 
used without a 7. In France the final T was written and pro- 
nounced until the tenth century; in Serments de Strasbourg and 
in Cantique de St. Eulahe we still have it. Thus, while most of 
the linguistic evidence furnished by our glossary is pan-Romanic, 
the above-mentioned elements point only to Italy or France; 


%6 The writing Agnetano (which Meyer-Lubke, o. 1., considered enigmatic) is accounted for 
quite simply. The glossaries abound in cases displaying the difficulties the scribes had in 
rendering the toublesome -gn, -gm, etci Cf. 292,21 Toregma Tornatura and 575,22 Toreumata, 
*636,51 Sagma . . . Samaria (with gm-um, reduced to a simple nasal, 494,44 Adnus, 241,36 
Gneumon (for Pneumon), 77,26 Fleuma, *457,16 Idem, *489,30 Ueterna Saumaria, Confraumenta, 
etc. At the time our codex waé compiled Alnetano sounded Agnetano. The scribe remembered 
the difficulties he had in rendering the group -gm; naturally he thought Alnetano of the same 
category just as he mistook -pneumo for gneumo) and did not hesitate to write Agnetano. 
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yet the Alnetano, matrea, and mairinia, the mention of medtolanus, 
and the omission of the 7 in third person"’ seem to exclude France. 
The codex, then, was either written in Italy, or was copied (or 
compiled) by a man of Italian origin. 

The following must be said about the character of our glossary: 
it is written in a typical Late Latin orthography with complete 
confusion of E and J, O and U; double consonants were reduced, 
CT and NT were often reduced to 7, with other features of popu- 
lar Latin. All this will be treated below. There is practically 
no system in the scribe’s orthography: the same word, often on 
the same page, is written in various ways, and sometimes it is 
difficult to give a reason for this or that spelling: 


214, 26 Cantus uel cattlena 216,2 Cantus cantellena 
220, 14 Calaphus pugnus 220,19 Calapizat pugno cedit 


ib., 21 Conmextio ib., 42 Conmextio, ib. 52 Conmestio 
221,6 Comitia 221,7 Comidium 

222,2 Congesta 22,3 Contestio 

281,51 Secordis 286,48 Secordia 

286,46 Soger 286,47 Socrus 


and scores of others. On the whole, however, there is no doubt 
that the orthography islargely phonetic,?® which is clearly seen in 
cases like 202, 38 Afenus; 209,29 Santus; 225,18 Untus; 227,17 
Defunturium; 240,29 Funtio; 236,16 Exporrectus extinctus (for 
Extentus, I>E, CIT >T) etc. Of course, unusual, foreign, and 
incomprehensible words were written (copied) to the best of the 
scribe’s ability, whether he understood them or not. Cf. the 
case of 259,14 momentum stilus tn comenta (?), which is undoubt- 
edly connected with (or derived from some common source); 
614,43 Momentanes duabus lancibus et uno in me dio (t.e., medio) 
stilo aequaliter constat est trutina modica pecuntae, and ib., 44 


27 The omission of t in third pers. pl. (there are a few cases in our gl.) may be also due to a 
misreading on the part of the scribe, as -n/ final was often represented by an ” with a hori- 
zontal stroke. 

28 It seems that even the most barbarous spellings, after all, have a phonetic basis. Often the 
process is clearly traceable, cf. 640,6 Desue uide suae fecst( Gl. Nonii, VIII c.), which I emend to 
desueutt esuefectt. The scribe read (before copying,—or was dictated) desueust esuefecit; the 
intervocalic ¢ was a d to him, and desueutde suefectt resulted, which he whimsically arranged 
as above to make the gloss comprehensible. 
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Momentum stilus quo momentaria inclinatur (Gl. Scaligeri). The 
same gloss occurs in GI. A. A. *466,13 Momentum stilus in quo 
momentana quia cito admodum inclinatur uocabulum sumpsit. 
Our scriba saw sttlus quo momentaria, read stilus quomomenta (ria), 
then comomenta(ria), co for quo being very frequent, cf. Graphie 
Inverse such as 293,18 quoadunaito, and wrote stilus co(mo)menta. 
But even in this case we see that the new word thus derived 
(by haplology) meant something, and, as a rule, we can practi- 
cally always assume the effort on the part of the scribe to reduce 
the unknown X to some tangible terms. Thus quo momentaria 
became comenta, which is absolutely out of place in the gloss, 
but which is a good word in itself, and was familiar to the scribe. 
Even a gloss like 210,16 bassas oues (var. pingues oues)—meaning- 
less, of course—has the word oues, which, although out of place 
in the gloss (it is a monstrous curtailing of obesas), is a good word 
in itself. On the whole, the scribe of our glossary shows more 
intelligence than one would expect. The percentage of abso- 
lutely meaningless glosses is insignificant. Even glosses of the 
type *601,26 Hernia ratio (with combined paleographic and 
phonetic mistakes) are rare. To this class belongs a gloss like 
251,46 Intendando contoda intentto aimminandenus quando inter 
se obluteraiur (vide infra). However, there is a considerable 
number of glosses that undoubtedly point to unintelligent copy- 
ing (never compiling!). A gloss like 257,35 Mattus trisus could 
only have been copied,?° and hasno phonetic value. Tristis would 
_easily become trisus (cf. 536,31 Matius tristis); 114,4 Matus 
tristts, var. maitus, *465,66 Matus tristis, etc.). Unintelligent 
copying in a gloss like 251,45 Interpalore varicare (with correct 
variant) ,—a metathesis in the lemma” (interpolare), and phonetic 


194.¢,, Ruplio. pt- was pronounced-t. Cf.cases like rutat, rotat, forructat in numerous glossaries, 
for -ct >t; santus, untus, for -nt >t; éfor ptis rarer in glossaries, but the reduction is common to 
ail Romance languages. Then uw was mistaken for an a, as both were almost identical in writing. 

20 Itis, of course, difficult to determine the sources of sucha gloss. It might have been copied 
from another glossary. It might also have been copied from the same GLOSSARY SANGALLENSIS 
912 of an earlier date, in which the word was written correctly, as it is not unlikely that our 
codex is merely a less accurate copy of a Glossary Sangall. lost to us. Thisis also the opinion 
of Lindsay, cf. Amer. Jour. of Philol., 1917, in the article mentioned above. As mentioned 
above, Goetz was the first to suggest the existence of an original Gl. Sangallensis, of which our 
codex is a second, or even a third copy. 

a Such metathesis, vocalic or consonantal, is common in our glossary. Cf. App. 
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spelling in the gloss: probably varicare and variare were dis- 
tinguished with difficulty in pronunciation. Only careless copy- 
ing can be seen in 220,35 Bistoris. What but careless copying 
is 252,1 Interpres conlectur (var. contector)? Confusion of L and 
I is very common (cf. Appendix), and both coniector and con- 
lector made sense. Cf. also 247,33 Incertus (incestus), with a 
faulty copying of S. But on the whole, as we stated before, the 
copying is rather intelligently done, and the overwhelming 
majority of ‘‘mistakes” have a phonetic basis. 

There is practically not a gloss with a faulty initial in the 
lemma,”? cf. 245,14 Horonia (for Ironia) or 298,29 Ypinx, rightly 
emended by M. Niedermann, o. |., to sphinx >1sphinx >ispinx, 
thus tpinx >ypinx. Cf. 282,31 Scartothes. This fact is charac- 
teristic. It seems to me that a wrong initial letter in the lemma 
points to compilation rather than to copying.”> Indeed, we see 


= Compare the numerous cases of such faulty lemmas in other glossaries: *204,11 Galantes 
Sperantes (i.e., halantes); *298,34 Gtronia; *213,26 Isceptra; ib., 27 Ischifus; ib., 31 Ispeculator 
(half a page of such glosses with prosthetic linthe lemma). Cf. the curious *219,33 Luscituosus 
qui uespertino aut parum aut nichil uidet. Inthe lemma should be nuscitiosus, found in Paulus, 
cf. Warren, o.1., 131. The last glossis found in our glossary in the semi-correct form nusctosus. 
The spelling /usctuosus was probably influenced by /uscus ‘‘louche,’’ and the affinity in meaning 
made the confusion easier. Cf. *506,56 Luscodiosus qui uespere nil utdet. Instances could be 
multiplied. All these examples are drawn from Lib. Glossarum (Spain, VIII c.), one of the most 
original glossaries. Elsewhere we find 143,28 Pinics philosofi filo enim canis dicitur (Cod. Vatic. 
3321, Vil c.); *643,58 Ligelium tuguriolu (tigellum?), or *571,41 Lentaculum (i. e., tentaculum) 
etc. Cf. also *578,53 Sellularti tauernarst offices (cellularts is the correct form). 

33 The process is quite clear. Originally compiled glossaries in the Middle Ages were usually 
based on texts of classics, patristic literature, or works of commentators. Suppose a word 
cinicé occurs in the text. The compiler underlines it as difficult, worthy of comment in his 
glossary. Very often he would charge one of his students to write out the lemma and then 
instruct him co write the glossalso. Evenif acorrect gloss resulted: Cintcs filosofi ction enim 
Grece cants dicittur,—the compiler, or his student, not very proficient in Greek, or evenin Latin, 
looking later for lemmas to fill out the space under other letters, would misread the initial letter 
of the more or less ususual cinicét or ction for some other letter that looks like it, and a faulty 
lemma would result. Thus we would have lentaculum, sellularit, etc. Inthis way a gloss pinics 
philosofi derived, although the confusion of ¢ and p is very unusual. In this gloss instead of 
offering an etymology on cintct (cion-, dog), the ignorant compiler exercised his wit on philosofi 
(filo-, dog!), and wrote filo entm canis Grece dicitur! Now, let us suppose, that the compiler, 
or his students, would look for lemmas to fill out space under F. He would notice the filo, and 
(according to the context) write out a new gloss filo canis, in which we would in vain look for 
a vestige of sense. A case like this is by no means absurd. We must not forget that such in- 
stances are made possible by the common practice of glossary-compilers to use one word several 
times, bothin the lemma and inthe gloss,cf. belowunder cusire. From the mere fact that a word 
occurs in the lemma it must never be inferred that the word was unknown, or rare, or out of 
use. I}Hustrations to the point are given below, in the discussion of vulgar forms of consuere. 
Naturally enough, a copyist would never commit any mistakes in the initial letter of a lemma, 
for, no macter howignorant, he had sense enough to know that under the rubric of A, for example, 
he could have words beginning with an A, and no others. 
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that two of the most original glossaries, the Lib. Glossarum and 
Cod. Vatic. 3321, have a considerable number of such glosses. 

The GLossary SANG. 912, then, is a copy of a more or less 
original glossary which freely drew on the extant glossaries of 
its time, intimately connected above all with the Cod. Vatic. 
3321 (VIIc.) and Gl. Affatim (VIIIc.). Its relationship to glos- 
saries of a later date is of minor interest, insofar as the solution 
of the problem of the origin of the glossary is concerned, but of 
considerable interest as far as the emendation of faulty glosses 
goes. Of such later glossaries (not necessarily compiled later; 
the extant copy may be copied from a glossary compiled much 
earlier) the most important are Cod. Vat. 1468, Gl. Abauus, 
Gl. A. A., and Gl. Cassinensis. The first especially is most inti- 
mately connected with ours. It is remarkable for the great 
number of rare and vernacular forms it contains, such as *503,27 
Zappu; *493,45 Cansum; *515,48 Sterttt rochahzi4 dormit; 
*517,25 Treuua statuta pactum; *517,41 Trulla cazza ferrea and 
scores of other forms. The glossary undoubtedly was compiled 
in Italy,—all the linguistic evidence (compare the rare sappu,?5 


All these considerations, however, must be applied with great reserve, for though generally 
speaking, the fact is undeniable that faulty initial letters in lemma point to original compilation, 
the alternative is always at hand that this or that particular glossary, possessing such faulty 
lemmas, might have copied it from another (ultimately original) glossary. Other evidence, 
then, must be sought to corroborate the surmise. Thus among theC glosses of our glossary we 
unexpectedly find 216,23 Amsicum ton filon, and two lines below 216,25 Kaiper superque. But 
both glosses are obviously parts of a disrupted one gloss Katper ton filon superque amicum. 
But how did the K gloss creepinto the C glosses? One should be no means consider initial K and 
C interchangeable, as far as lemmas are concerned: large glossaries all have a special K division, 
cf. p. 252, for our glossary (six glossesin K). The K division is conspicuous in Gil. A ffatim, Cod. 
Vat. 3321, Lib. Glossarum, A. A., though in small glossaries it is missing altogether. The only 
way to account for this K gloss among theC glosses isto assume that it had been added by another 
hand (which would show immediately), or (the only possibility here) to accept our principle, 
$. e., that the gloss is an original composition, and belongs to the original glosses of the arch- 
type GLoss. SANGALL. 912, of which our glossary is a second, or at any rate a later copy. The 
third possibility, that of the gloss having been copied from some other than the GL. SANG. 
912 glossary, is less likely, since the gloss occurs nowhere else. 

34 Cf. the form runctssator, in *507,43 (in the same Cod. Vat. 1468), whichis a ‘‘nomen agentis”’ 
from the hypothetical *rhoncizare, cf. REW 7293. The noun is not givenin LVL, and is not 
recorded elsewhere. The -ss is very common in rendering the foreign Greek 8. The ‘‘nomen 
agentis"’ ronctssator (thus attested) could be derived only from a verb ronctssare. 

3s The stem Zappu occurs only in Italian dialects, cf. REW 9599. It is supposed to be of 
Illyrian origin. I should call attention to the Slav. stem tsa, a goat, still surviving in the Rus- 
sian kaisap (the ka being a metathesis of yak, ‘‘as, like,” Polish-Ukrainian. Katsap is the nick- 
name given to Great-Russians by Ukrainians, for their long beards. It meant originally ‘‘asa 
goat.” 
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glossing hyrcus caper) points to Italy. The connection of our 
glossary to it is striking. Often the glosses coincide even in 
their orthographic idiosyncrasies: 


*510,38 Prtudinem id est 272,29 Prttdine td est prost- 
prostitumatum tumatum 

*510,20 Piniculum spongia ib. 33 Piniculum sfpongia 

(var. spongia) 

ib. 31 Pipat conutciatus querit ib. 30 Pipa uictatus quertt ut 
ut passer passer 

*515,28 Spelium telum missile 284,28 Speltum telum missele 
abeo quod expellitur 

*492 31 Baltha audax 210,38 Baltha audax gothice 


and scores of others. The Germanic baltha occurs only in these 
two glossaries. Occurrence of such rare words and almost parallel 
reproduction of blunders are an unmistakable indication of at 
least partial direct borrowings from one another. 

Corrupt glosses are valuable in tracing the interrelationship 
of glossaries, but, of course, simple paleographical misreadings 
could result in exactly the same mistakes, without one glossator 
knowing about the other. However, mistakes like 269,38 Prelus 
modicus, occurring also in Gl. Abauus (I1Xc.); 365,46 Modicus 
praeualus, or *474,51 Prealus modicus (Gl. A. A., [Xc.), are not 
a mere matter of chance; the more so that the three glossaries 
have much in common. In the oldest glossary the gloss was 
spelt puulus, with the horizontal stroke through the stem of the 
P, then the symbol ( ? ) was deciphered as pre- instead of par-, 
and this preuulus resulted. The U was misread for A, thus 
preualus >prealus. It is hardly mere conicidence that the cor- 
ruption tndis (for infitiis) in our glossary (cf. 248,39), comp. 
with 249,11 where the correct form occurs, penetrated into 
Cod. Cassin. 90, cf. *570,41 Indus mendactis. Very often quite 
obscure glosses are plausibly emended, when we take into con- 
sideration the close relationship of glossaries, even those written 
in distant countries. Cf. the obscure gloss in our glossary, 251,46 
Intendando contoda tntenito aimminandenus quando inter se ob- 
luteratur (cf. Warren ‘‘the gloss is obscure and emendation quite 
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difficult’’) and fragments of the same gloss in other glossaries, 
*523,4 Intentando cum tota intentione minando; *301,50 Intendant 
minantur; *571,10 Intentando cum tota intentione comminando. 
Paleographically the misreading of cumminando to atmminando 
is easily explained (CJ for A); con for cum is also frequent, cf. II, 
106,32; 443,33, etc.; tota> toda—instances of sonorisation of 
intervocalic T are numerous, cf. Append. Very often only one 
step is needed to make a gloss unintelligible and undecipherable. 
Cf. a ‘‘ghost-word”’ like becillz, derived by some scribe from 
ambecillis: *563,6 Beccilli egrots infirmt insani. Becillis egrotus 
could easily become imbecillis sanus (?), or else becctll1, with EC 
taken for A, copied uactillt egrotus,—and here we are in presence 
of a new gloss that defies every interpretation. On such middle 
way toobscurity is the gloss in A.A. *465,17 Melo nilus, which, 
I believe, is nothing but a transformation of *468,8 Nzlbus nomen 
auis idest miluus. On the vulgar form niblus (nilblus), cf. the 
excellent comment of Niedermann, o. |., p. 32, who, however, 
fails to quote the melo nilus gloss. The original gloss, undoubt- 
edly, was meluus niluus, which a scribe ‘‘simplified” to melus 
nilus (cases of such simplification of UU to U are frequent), 
then melus became melo. 

Against our assumption that the Cod. Sangall. 912 was com- 
piled in Italy, one may press the point that there are quite a few 
cases of F written for U (or vice versa), which is supposed to be 
a characteristic trait of all manuscripts written in Spain.” Thus 
we find in our glossary, 279,1 Scaua; 285,38 Scaua; 271,33 
Sfpongia. But instances of such interchange are of no conse- 
quence, for F for U (and vice versa) is not only Spanish, but also 
Germanic: cf. the considerable number of such glosses in the 
Amplonian group, *351,11 Crefrat stftid (1. e., crebrat); *393,56 
Stragulat fariat (for uaricat); *272,44 Bullit scatit ueruet (for 
feruet). See also 149,8 Contra uas (for fas) in Cod. Vat. 3321, 
or *473,32 Sttfadw (for sizbadit), in Gl. A. A., and many others. 
Furthermore the cases themselves are by no means very certain. 


6 Cf. the testimony of Traube, Bettrdge, v. II, Mtinchen, 1911, p. 59, who makes the definite 
statement, saying ‘‘M. Haupt leugnete es falschlich.”” The same attitude he maintains in his 
notes to Carmina Hispanorum, Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae Lat., v. UI: ‘*V (6) prof qua confusio 
est propria Hispanorum, cf. Pontiutcatus,a.655 A. D.”’ (Huebner, Inscr. Hispaniae Christianae.) 
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Sfpongia is doubtful, and only scaua remains: on a single instance 
like this one can hardly base an argumentation. 

One must also mention the fact that our codex is thoroughly 
marked by betacism. Carnoy, o. 1|., p. 135, maintains that 
‘“‘le bétacisme semble avoir été étranger a la Gaule. Dans les 
inscriptions B pour V initial est trés rare (Pirson, p. 62) et on ne 
le rencontre ni dans Frédegar (O. Gaaz, Latin. Fred., p. 31) ni 
dans Grégoire de Tours.’’ Carnoy also states that there is no 
evidence (at least no striking evidence) of betacism in the in- 
scriptions of Spain. Cuervo also believed?’ that B and V were 
distinguished in medieval Spanish, and that the confusion of 
B and V were purely orthographical.?° 

Let us sum up our evidence in favor of Italy as the possible 
place of the compilation of our glossary: 

(a) Connection of Sang. 912 with Gl. Affatim; in the latter 
verna and necatum (drowned) are used, both of which are 
confined to only France and Italy. 

(b) Use of alnetano (in connection with vernum) in our 
glossary,—a rare word confined to Italy. 

(c) Mentioning of medtolanus in our glossary. 

(d) Occurrence of matrea and matrinia, names of kinship 
confined to Italy. 

(e) Omission of the third pers. ending T (impossible in 
France). 

(f) Betacism (more characteristic of Italy).?9 
Our glossary offers a great many forms interesting for Romance 

scholars; a number of hypothetical forms (cf. cimnus, suggested 
by Gréber, AJ] III), alare from ambulare,—all these forms are 
actually found in the glossary. Everywhere a comparison with 
other glossaries has been made. Undoubtedly great lacunes are 
still left, and the Corp. Gl. Lat. will remain an inexhaustible 
linguistic treasure for years to come. 


37 Revue Hispanique, Il, p. 5 ff. 

28 However, it is difficult to accept Carnoy's statement to the effect that Nebrija’s spellings 
varrer, verruga, bo8, bispera, did not represent the actual pronunciation. Gracian’s pun may 
be of a late date, but it is certainly significant: ‘‘No son sino naues . . . aun bien dijiste 
nuues,” cf. El. Criticon, p. 37, Renacimiento, Madrid. 

39 An analysis of O. Ital. Latin texts will yield ample evidence to corroborate this statement. 
Cf. the Lat. chart of 960 published by Monaci, Crestomazia Italiana, 1912, where the following 
striking instances occur: Bicestmo, ribo, abbrebiatura, abit (avti), abbocatorem, benerabilis, 
bolendo, etc., etc. 
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III 


GLOSSOGRAPHIC NOTES ON VULGAR LATIN SUBSTRATA PER- 
TAINING TO THE ROMANCE VOCABULARY AND FOUND IN 
THE GLOss. ST. GALLENSIS AND OTHER GLOSSARIES 


The purpose of this part of our study was to endeavor by com- 
parison of several variants of the same gloss occurring in various 
glossaries to reconstruct the correct form. The ultimate purpose, 
however, was through such reconstruction and elimination 
wherever possible of mere mistakes or faults of copying on the 
part of the scribe to prove the existence of various more or less 
important Vulgar Latin substrata whose existence could be 
a priori postulated by the concurrence of developments in the 
Romance languages. The viewpoint, then, it will be noticed, 
was distinctly Romanic. 


201,13 Abtctt protcit minat; 4,4 Abtcit minat uel expellit; 478,35 
Abigtt minat expellat cf.; *484,15 Uade mina carrum illum. 

The semantic development of minari is known: from 
‘“‘threaten”’ it came to mean “to lead,” the change having 
presumably originated in the drivers’ language: one led the 
cattle by uttering various threatening sounds. This inter- 
mediary stage is, I believe, recorded in the last gloss, where 
the use of mina is still semantically restricted to the drivers’ 
lexicon. 

The original reading of the gloss is rather abicit than abzgit, 
cf. the proictt in the same gloss. In this form it exists in the 
Cod. Vatic. 3321 and our glossary. And this was, probably, 
the original meaning of minare: to point out threateningly, 
to drive forcibly. Later on it lost its original connotation, 
hence the gloss abigit minat,? in the Gl. Affattm, which is 
probably of a later date. 


t Here is a highly illustrative Formula Andegavensis XXIV, quoted by Eccardus, Lex Salica, 
p. 74, and where aside from the menata and menare occurring several times, we find a new sub- 
stratum excorticare, Fr. ecorcher, starredin REW and K.: Eventens tlle Andecavis civitate ante illo 
Praeposito vel reliquis hominibus, qui cum eo aderant, interpellabant aliquo homine, nomen illo, 
quast animalia per sua menata eos ducere habutsstt, & tpsa antmalia per sua menata aliquas mortas 
fuerani, & ipsa pecora slls excorticassit, posteaque mortas fuerunt. Interrogatum fustt psi li, quid 
de hac causa responso daret: & ipss ills taliter locutus fusi, quod nec sua animalia numquam 
menasstt, nec per sua menata tpsi animalia numquam degere habutsstt, nec de manus suas excor- . 
ticatas numquam futssent. 
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In 301,23 and 24, we have the same gloss, but without the 
mentioning of minare. Cf. also 4,7 Abict epelle. 


201,14 Abigetus quit tolleremaliena; 3,15 Abigelus quit seductt 
Serunum au pecum ahenum; 301,25 Abigeus abactur qui seductt 
seruum ahenum uel pecus; 478,38 Abitetus qui abducit qut 
tollat aliena. 

These glosses are interesting because of the survival of the 
rare word in Sp. abigeo ‘‘a rustler, cattle-thief.”.. The Sp. 
abigeo excludes a substratum abigel(])us. Nor can I think of 
any cases of dropping of intervocalic yod after an accent (be- 
fore the accent the dropping is quite possible, cf. cases like 
peor, mear, etc.). Hence the correct form must have been 
abigeus, a formation analogical to reus. 


201,50 Aequalentiae semile diutstone. 
The var. reads aequa lance. The substratum aequaleniia is 
well supported by Ital. zgualenza. 


205,51 Alnum lignum agnetaro td est uernum, etc. 
This gloss, and its variant in the Gl. A ffatim, has been dwelt 
upon at length in the Introduction. 


207,37 Arduus altus greuts. 

The vulgar form greuis, for grauis, is well attested by the 
Prov. expression nz greu nt leu. Greuis owes its e to the in- 
fluence of Jeuzs. As to the Prov. form Jeu, it is interesting to 
note that, although both éeuzs and leus would give Jeu, we find 
this curious form leus in the Cod. Vatic. 3321. 


210,10 Bacerus baro factus. 

Bacerus is vulgar for bacelus. Phonetically, the interchange 
of r and } is very common, cf. the confusion of fragrantia with 
flagrantia in Lib. Gloss., and elsewhere. Factus stands for 
fatus <fatuus. Ct<t is frequent in our glossary; both repre- 
sented the same phoneme, cf. 202,38 atenus, 202 45 autto, 237,20 
fatiosus, 241,10 factum (fatum), etc. In other glossaries, 
507,37 rotat (ructat), *192,27 rutat, etc. Fatus for fatuus is also 
an interesting case of the vulgar simplification of wu to u. 
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210,38 Baltha audax gothice; *492,31 Baltha audax. 
This curious gloss is found only in our glossary and in Cod. 
Vatic. 1468 (Italy). Both glossaries are closely related; cf. 
Introduction. 


211,16 Beluust bistets marinis; 25,18 Belbe bestie maris; 407,1 
Beluae bestte maris; 488,33 Biluae bestiae maris; *270,54 
Belue bestiae marts terreqe; *442,58 Belbe beste sed proprie 
marine. 

Pokrovskij, All XI, 360 ff., suggests the emendation of 
beluust to beluatt,—an adjectival derivative. Paleographically 
the emendation is plausible, only the fact remains that no such 
form is found elsewhere, and, further, the other glosses point to 
anoun. Perhaps we have to do here with methatesis, beluust < 
beluuss, the u improperly doubled. 

The form bdistets points to a bestia with a long e, instead of 
the short one, which is assumed for besita. Probably the e 
in this word was both long and short, cf. It. béscza, Sp. bicho, 
requiring a bestia with a long e (confused with the short 2). 


212,1 Biusera secunda coniunx uel quod (v. que) duos habuat 
marttos; 25,44 Bibera secunda uxorum contunx,; 488,47 Boututra 
secunda contunx; *172,40 Bifera secunda coniux; *443,19 
Bubera secunda uxor uel coniunx. 

To see in biuzera an example of diphthongization, as does 
Warren, cf. o. |., p. 129, seems unwarranted. Both wr and 
uer are attested, yet why should the diphthongization have 
taken place in such an uncommon word? Common words 
such as fel, petra, metus, are nowhere diphthongized. 231,36 
Elogium titulum cutulibriet is hardly an illustration in favor 
of a diphthong, for, although the latter part stands for Jibet 
ret (as 335,35 and 453,7 prove) the diphthong occurs in the 
ending, and seems rather due to confusion of the vowels. With 
this exception we have no examples of diphthongization. In 
the important gloss *465,49 Mi meus, the mi represents not 
a reduced diphthong, but the vulgar form of the possessive 
pronoun, cf.Span. mt. The form Biuz (uz)ra, with the omission 
of the second u became biuiira, then written biuiera. The 
spelling is of the same kind as 391,17 Sica genus gladiet. 
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212,20 Bipenntis securis amazonica penum dicebant antiqui bisa- 
cuto, cf. 270,25 Peltat scutum amagonicum paruum; 25,37 
Bipinne secure; 26,4 Bipinnis bis acutas; 314,14 Bipinnis 
securts amazonica; 489,2 Bipinnis securis amagonicarum; 
*171,39 Bipennem securemque duas pinnas habet id est acutas 
partes; *271,36 Bipinnis securts amazonica; *403,15 Bipennem 
securem bis acuatem. 


The spellings amagonicarum and amagonicum are worthy 
of attention. A paleographical confusion of g and 2 is quite 
improbable, though not impossible. The word is spelled 
identically in our glossary and in Gl. Affatim. The most plaus- 
ible explanation of g for z is that the scribe was anxious to 
show his learning, and, vaguely aware of the fact that s .a: 
often used by the vulgus for g(4, e), fell into a grosser mistake 
in his attempt to avoid such commonplace spellings. This 
is the theory of Carnoy, o. |., p. 158, who considers that the g, 
reduced in popular speech to y was still cultivated by the 
semi-learned as an ‘‘explosive-gutturale.’”’ Hence such forms 
as septuazinia, found in the Lat. Inscr. of Spain. To the same 
class belongs the spelling ganua, *637,11 Valuas fenestras ganuas, 
etc. 


(c) The word bisacutus is given as hypothetical by REW 
1122. The word occurs in two glosses: Once in our glossary, 
212,20 bis acuto (the separation of words in glosses is purely 
arbitrary, cf. a gloss like parat somnium, 1. e., parazinium 
or *640,6 Desueutt esuefactt written Desueutde suae fectt, the 
latter gloss suggesting a possibility of dictation) and in Cod. 
Vatec. 3321, 26,4 Bis acutas. 


212,23 Bortro rubus niger; 170,28 Basus (v. Barrus) rufus niger; 
489,33 Burtus rufus et niger; 314,15 Burrus rufus; *348,38 
Boarrts rufis niger; *444,6 Byrsum rufum, ib. 6 Byrrus rufus 
uel niger. 

At first one is tempted to emend burtus to brutus, and basus 
to bur(r)us through barus. Paleographically, this is possible. 
Only the existence of Ital. dialect. bardo makes the change of 
burtus to brutus unnecessary; furthermore the sense excludes 
any brutus in the lemma. Confusion of a and wu is almost 
unavoidable in writings of that time. 
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A Vulg. Latin adjective bartus is attested by the form 
quoted by Richter, o. |., p. 13, da neutt 4 gaits on bardt. It is 
also interesting to note the change in meaning of rufus, which 
from ‘‘red”’ came to denote any dark shading. The emenda- 
tion of basis to bur(r)us is considered unnecessary by Richter: 

‘im Spatlateinischen . . . sind burdus, bardus, 
‘ifid burrus synonime Tierbezeichnungen; so erklart sich 
dass wir neben burr auch burd und bard finden bei Tierbe- 
zeichnung nach der Farbe: namlich graubraun.’’ Hence 
basus should be emended to bar(d)us. 


212,43 Bumboso sonoro furtbudum; 489,30 Bumbosum sonorum 


fubundo; *493,23 Bumbosus strumosus gimberosus; *502,31 
gtbberus; *493,23 Bumbosus gimberosus. 


(a) The form fubundo, in Gl. Affatim, is interesting, cf. 
infra on the tendency of the scribe to omit entire syllables 
that may have been superscribed, in abbreviation, on glosses 
which he copied. 


(6) The form gimberosus, occurring twice is worth noticing. 
It may be considered as an actual vernacular form for. 
gabberosus. We have strabu- and strambu- (both well attested 
in glossaries), cf. Ital. estrambotico. Another such pair is 
gibberu- and gimberu-. From the last stem, and not the 
first (as given in REW) isderived the Lomb. gomberuto, with 
an o due, probably, to encroachment of another stem (corvo, 
or gobbo), cf. REW 3755, postulating the existence of a 
gubbus. 


212,46 Bursa cloaca; 489,40 Bursa cloaca; 494,63 Cloaca clabaca 


uel aquaria; *592,18 Burga cloaca; *432,15 Burca claueca; 
*543,18 Burca clauaca ; *272,38 Bursa clausa. 


(a) Cases of c <s (even not before e or 2) are not infre- 
quent, cf. 495,45 cisnt. Hence bursa <burca. Furthermore 
the scribe might have confused the word with the fre- 
quently occurring bursa, byrsa, etc. In clausa we have a 
case of assimilation ‘‘at a distance”: Bur(ca) clau(ca), then 
bursa clausa, the a dropped after u in the comb. -aua-. It 
is not necessary to emend with Richter, o. |., p. 71 clauaca 
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to clauata ‘*. . . mit Eisen beschlagener Stock.’ Pho- 
netically cloaca could result in clouaca, a case similar to 
paura >pauor. 


213,12 Budus incipiens (v. butus); 489,38 Brutis . . . tn- 
sipiens; *493,28 Butus inctpiens; *443,30 Brutus : 
insipiens; *444,3 Butus incipiens; *173,18 Butum inbutum. 

At the time our codex was compiled the assimilation c(e, 2) 
was an accomplished fact, hence confusion of s and c in in- 
stpiens was easy. Budus, then, may need no emendation to 
brudus >brutus, or burdus; the ‘‘archtype’’ might have been 
butus for imbutus ‘‘drunk,’’ as attested in the other glossaries, 


213,19 Catazizat edoctt redargutt; 28,10 Catictzat tmbitis structus; 
490,12 Castatsat confutat resdargutt obiurga educit aut eictt . 
ambutt; *445,1 Catecitsatur arguit obturgat instrutt; *352,6 
Cata cizatt instruct. 

From the spelling catacizo one may infer either that c>s 
(which is obvious), or else that g>y, and thus was spelt 3g, 
cf. supra under amogonicum. Here again both our glossary 
and the Gl. Affatim coincide in spelling. 

Structus occurs in Cod. Vatic. 3321, notable for vernacular 
handling of prosthetic 7, cf. such forms like spediti, spolita, 
scellentes, etc. The z in structus was taken to be prosthetic, 
and so disregarded by the scribe. The full gloss ran Catacizat 
embuttur tnstructus est, confusion of s and r being most common 
in semi-uncial and also in insular writing. 


213,43 Canamala canna de qua canetur; 214,3 Calamalartus; 
214,11 Canamala tanguine habente idest cidonta; 492,48 Cana 
maula lanuginem habentem; *173,37 Calamaula canna de qua 
cantt; *493,38 Calamaula canna de qua canetur. 

The n in canamala (L. calamaula, Fr. chalumeau, etc.) is, 
probably, dissimilation due to influence of canna. It occurs 
three times, and is twice spelled with 7: so it is in 492,48 (GI. 
Affatim). In all the three cases the au is reduced to a, probably 
under influence of mala. In calamalarius the reduction might 
have taken place under influence of following u, cf. cases like 
214,24 Caudalocus (4. e. catalogus), 215,28 Cadices (1. e., 
caudices), etc., a phenomenon frequent in our glossary. 
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214,3 Calamalarius tpse quit de canora canet; 219,31 Cynocephaht 
apst sunt homines qui capita canina habent, etc., etc. 

The use of zpse with the function of a demonstrative article 
is well known, and attested as early as the second century 
inscriptions. This usage may have originated with the formula 
apsu est ‘‘the same is,’’ and have its analogy in the English 
popular usage of ‘‘same,”’ in a phrase like ‘‘received your letter 
and read same with pleasure.”” This formula ‘‘tpsu est,” in 
which tpse had not altogether lost its original meaning and 
yet gradually began to acquire a demonstrative connotation 
is found in a considerable number of glosses, cf.254,40 Lebbeus 
circulus 1d est a corde ipse est deus tpse est tudas tacult; 114,17 
Malagranata tpsa malagranata pomifera; 40,14 Commodum 
apsum quod. eodem tempore *337,25 Zoro asrtes tpse est magtister 
babilonts and others with a pronounced demonstrative function, 
cf. 56,42 and *355,58 Dialecticus tpse qui disputat; 59,8 Eatenus 
tpsa ratione; 554,35 Pomarium tpst locus arborum; 244,33 
Hiscine ipsis autem; 59,13 Eandem ipsa illa, etc. Naturally 
one is tempted to trace the process which led to the derogatory 
connotation attributed to zpse (as used, for instance, in Span- 
ish). We are surprised, then, to find two curious glosses: 
*571,22 Ipse nomen honoris, and *461,59 Ipse pronomer. honoris 
est. P. P. Rokseth? says that “‘l’invasion de tlle commence 
avec des mots auxquels est attaché un sentiment de respect 
ou de déférence.”” This would not invalidate the evidence 
furnished by the glosses: zle would then have encroached on 
the tpse usage, for cases of ‘‘deference ou respect.’’ Yet no 
proofs are given that tpse was ever actually used in over-polite 
forms. Furthermore, there is a contradiction in the examples 
given by Rokseth: thus el senyor-monsieur, whereas es senyor- 
atron. Which is the more respectful? 

This apparent contradiction could be explained by assuming 
that tpse really was used at the outset as a ‘‘pronomen honoris,”’ 
as used even now in Russian, for instance, in over-subservient 
speech. IJpse, thus used, would soon become ridiculed and 
acquire a derisive connotation. 


2P. Rekseth, L’ article majorquin et l'article roman derivé de ipse. Cf. the compte-rendu in 
Arch. Roman., 415. 
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215,24 Canter leno (v. seductor leno suasor); 174,23 Cantet leno; 
316,4 Canmier leno; *355,8 Carier leno; *493,47 Camier seductor 
leno suasor; ib. 48 Cantfer seductor. 

Loewe’s suggestion about emending canter leno to cameleo 
is unsatisfactory. All the glosses point to Jeno, not to Jeo, the 
latter could hardly be followed by seductor, suasor, both in the 
variant of our gloss and in the Cod. 1468. Nor can cantet leno 
be a corruption of cantillena, as Warren thinks. Confusion of 
t and r is not infrequent, and cantet is a misreading for canter. 

The rare Latin casnar “‘flatterer, old seducer,’’ is the etymon 
that suits here, cf. O. Fr. casnard. Paleographically casnar 
could be misread for casnier. The rendering of sz or ns by -nn 
(and vice versa), in words more or less unusual, is by no means 
rare, cf. 249,56 znsuba in our glossary. 


215,36 Sulecttus, etc.; 217,40 Certius subinsanus ex comutione 
cerebri; 494,12 Cerritus uersutus, etc. 

Nyrop, I, p. 311, says that ‘‘le plus ancien exemple de la 
reduction d’une consonne double se trouve dans le glossaire 
de Reichenau,’’ but there are a good many instances in Cod. 
Vat. 3321 (VIIc.), as well as in our Codex, which are both 
generally considered to be older than the Reichenau Glossary. 

Subtnsanus, occurring in the above-mentioned gloss, is 
found neither in Harper’s, nor in LVL. Yet it is a good Latin 
word, akin to subinsulsus, given by both. Subinsanus is one 
more example of the popular tendency to strengthen one word 
(already having a prefix) with another prefix, cf. subinde, 
deabante etc. | 


216,55 Caelibem solitartum, *445,21 Celibem solitarta. 

Solitarius in the sense of ‘‘bachelor’’ was unknown to Cl. 
Latin. It must have acquired that meaning in Late Latin, 
as shown by Sp. soltero, solterén, etc. Our gloss attests the 
semantic change Soltartu underwent. 


217,16 Caementum minidorum lapidum congregatto; 317,29 
Caementum minorum lapidum congregatio; *445,27 Cementum 
minute seu lapidum congregatio; 218,6 Cementum mendatium 
cogttatum; 317,28 wem; 500,7 Conmenta fraudes argumenta; 
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500,9 Conmentum conmunts mendatium et ibrorum expositio; 
221,19 Comenium conmune mendatio, ib. Comenta frudaes; 
257,20 Machinationis commenta a studi; *494,18 Cementum 
mendatium. 


(a) A Studit <astutie <astutiae. Frudaes =fraudes. Min- 
uto seu <mtnuteru, the scribe evidently misread the abbre- 
viation -rum. In minorum we have a case of compara- 
tive used for positive, very frequent in Late Latin, 
cf. infra, under 218,13. As for the sonorized tentues in 
mtnidorum, the fact itself offers nothing remarkable at such 
a late date. Much more remarkable is the vowel change in 
minidorum, the use of 2 for u. One may think of mere 
assimilation: Minidorum <minudorum. Yet the word is 
very common, cf. 296,13 Arboribus minutis; 296,17 Silua 
minuta; 258,37 Palea minutarum; 254,35 Minute febris 
(to quote only our codex), and a lapsus in such a word is 
not likely. The case is the more interesting that we have 
quite a number of such cases of z for u (cf. comment infra); 
they may be due to the Irish pronunciation of the scribe 
(or compiler). 


From the above examples it does not seem necessary to 
emend cementum to commentum. Here we have the substratum 
of Ital. cumento, cf. K. 1706, who adds ‘‘indessen wiirde der 
Bedeutungsiibergang kaum zu erklaren sein.’’ Diez sug- 
gested specimentum, which is phonetically impossible. The 
glosses 218,6, 257,20, 317,28, etc., all concur in the meaning 
assigned to cementum,—not ‘‘Mauerstein” but ‘‘ Versuch.” 
It is true, the ‘‘Versuch”’ is depreciative,— ‘‘a vile attempt, a 
nefarious plan.’”’ But this is precisely the first step in the 
semantic ladder of cementum,—from pejorative to general 
meaning, cf. the Eng. disease (with contrary development) or 
successus, and Sp. suceso, comp. with Fr. succes. 


218,13 Crabro uespa longa; (31,4 Cabro bespa longa); 30,36 
Cabrones girgalos bespas matores arboribus; 492,35 Cabro uespa 
longa; 167,24 Scabrones bespe longe crura habentes; *353,38 
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Cabro useps; *173,29 Cabro uerba longa; *578,14 Scabrones 
bespe longe; *579,37 Spix grece latine scrabro. 


(a) Uerba <uespa, r and s confused. 


(c) The majority of glosses point to cabro, not crabro 
(this is the only form given in Harper's), thus attesting 
the comparatively old age of the dissimilative process that 
brought about cabro from crabro (a similar case is Sp. 
Postro, from prostro, etc.). Perhaps, to this substratum the 
It. cabron ‘‘ditto per ischerno a villano, scortese, zotico, di 
rozzi costumi, villanzone,’’ should be attached. 


At some date there occurred a contamination of cabro and 
scarabaeus, and various Vulgar forms arose, pointing to this 
contamination, cf. such forms as It. Scalabrone and scarabone, 
Sic. scalambrunt, etc., cf. REW 2293. Such contaminated 
forms are found already in the earliest extant Glossary, Cod. 
Vat. 3521 (VIIc.), and two forms in Cod. Cass. 90 (Xc.) 
Scabrones and scrabrones, obviously copied from some older 
‘ glossary. | 

Various suggestions have been made to explain the enigmatic 
girgalus, the latest by Niedermann, o. 1., p. 3 ff., where girgalus 
is said to be a corruption of cicada, having passed through the 
intermediate Vulgar form cicala, attested in glosses (cf. Fr. 
cigale), thus cicala >gigala >girgala, and girgalu. It is quite 
possible that girgalus does not belong to the gloss at all, and 
found its way through some whim of the copyist, cf. such 
cases as 274,1 Podix uel podice facedenica (?) etc. The word 
is found in many glosses, cf. *620,3 Gzrgillus est mergus; 601,4 
Girgtllus est rota ha(u)ritoria, etc. On the other hand, there is 
a probability that girgalus is an attempt on the part of the 
scribe to render some popular name of cabro,through a word of 
a gr- combination. A glance at REW 2293 will suffice to show 
that a wealth of such forms actually exists in Romance dialects: 
Gralaon, galavron, galegron, givoro, gravolo, etc. Girgalos might 
be a prototype of one of such forms. 


Landgraff, o. |., s. v., does not mention the form girgalos, 
though commenting at length on cabro. 
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219,20 Crustta ut frequentta; 35,1 Ciutta frequentia; *276,51 
Ciutta ut frequentta; 179,10 Ctiutta frequentia; 495,22 Crutta 
frequentia; 318,56 Ciutta frequentia; 531,33 Kartatharbe 
ctutta, cf. also 218,17 Crebido rima summita; 292,43 tempesta; 
241,16 generostta. 

The omission of final s in nouns of the type ciutta (ciudad, 
citta, cite, etc.) occurs quite frequently in our glossary, cf. the 
last three glosses, all belonging to our glossary. Especially 
interesting is the form tempesta. This is the substratum re- 
quired by a number of Romance languages, cf. Fr. tempéte, 
It. tempesta, etc., all of them given in REW 8629, where the 
Lat. tempesia is starred. Along with tempesta a number of 
other Vulgar forms is attested without the final s, such as 
ciutta, generosita, etc. The omission of s in tempesia, however, 
is of a different character. 


219,42 Cognats a fines sed per feminas; 499,8 Cognati adfines pro 
feminas (v. per). 

Cognatus in Late Latin underwent a slight semantic change: 
from the broad meaning of ‘‘relative in general’’ it shifted to 
a certain group of relatives only, as exemplified in Sp. cufiado, 
It. cognato, etc. Our two glosses (one in Gl. Affatim) record 
this shift in meaning. The restriction seems to apply to blood- 
relations, 7. e., on the mother’s side. In this same sense, I 
believe, cognaia is used in the following gloss of Cod. Vatic. 
3321, 90,25 Incestus quit commiscitur cum sorore aut fia uel 
cognata, where cognata points to the same blood relationship. 


220,22 Coline coquine; 43,39 Coxtlina coquina (var. colina); 
*509,16 Fulina culina; *599,17 Fulinare coquinare. 


(a) Coxilina is probably a contamination of cogu- and 
col-ina, although, in such cases, the derived form is usually 
shorter and one would rather expect coclina, cf. the inter- 
esting compound *181,5 Draconedia, 1. e., tragicomedia (the 
compound influenced by drama). Perhaps coxa had some 
influence in this development. 


(c) Goetz, in Corp. Gloss. Emend., s. v., accepting a sug- 
gestion of Roensch, wishes to emend the enigmatic fulina 
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and fuliginare to fuligine. This is not necessary. The It. 
folena, fulena, falena, about which REW 3226 says that in 
them ‘‘stekt vielleicht fuligine,” I would explain as a con- 
tamination of fuligo + culina, and the oldest example of 
such derivative would be furnished by the two-mentioned 
glosses. 


221,42 Contritio mota plaga. 
Mota is a singular fem., quite in spirit of Late Latin, and I 
do not think the emendation to mola (cf. Warren, o. 1., p. 199) 
is necessary. Plaga in the sense of ‘‘disturbance, affliction” 
is also a Late Latin development, cf. Rénsch, o. I., s. v. 


222,50 Conclaue interior cubiculus 290,5 Talamt cubtcult. 

The masc. cubiculus supplanted the neuter cubiculum. At 
the time of the compilation of our codex, the popular speech 
had no trace of the neuter form left. Other forms, such as 
scopulus, scopulh, etc., are also found in our glossary. 

In connection with the disappearance of the neuter cubtculum, 
it is interesting to note the great number of glosses in which, 
I believe, the long-sought substratum cubiu is found. This 
form is postulated by numerous Rom. words, especially in 
French and Italian dialects, cf. REW 2355 and K. 2641.3 Here 
are the glosses in which the word is found, in some of them in 
a disguised form: *493,46 Cana cubta stluestria; 491,34 Cana 
coma stluestria, and 500,24 Corna poma siluestria. The last 
two are found in Gi. A ffatim, whereas the first two in Cod. Vat. 
1468 (Italy). The oldest form of the gloss may be that of the 
Liber Glossarum *179,25 Clairt ligna uolubtha in cubeis (var. 
cabeis). Clatri is ‘‘lattice work, grating,’’ and is found in 
Isidore.4 The gloss, as it stands, may be applied both 
to cabeis and cubets, the confusion of a and « being most 
common. The last gloss, however, bears no relation to the 
others, although it contains the surest example of cubiu. The 
archtype of the other glosses might have been the one from 
which that of Gl. Affattm 491,34 Cana coma siluestria was 


3A. Thomas, Nouveaux Essais de Phil. Francaise, p. 228 ff. 
«Cf. Harper's. 
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copied. The original had cuuza, the ui- was copied as m, and 
o for 4 is very frequent, thus cuuta would give cuma >coma. 
The stage cuma of this gloss is, fortunately, preserved in the 
*595,55 Cuma poma siluesiria, making no sense unless the 
scribe were thinking of cucumere. Probably to this set of 
glosses should be added the gloss occurring in Gl. Noniz (VIIIc.) 
*532,56 Cutatis pro cutus, which I would emend to Cubiatss 
pro cubwus, spelled cuuiatss pro cuuts, and then easily mistaken 
for cutatis pro cuits. 


223,30 Contratus cauto placitus; 324,38 Contractus commertium; 
*504,67 Iure pacttonts ratione placitt; 119,20 Motilat placttum 
utolat; 55,34 Decretum placitum uel tudictum; 260,11 Mutilat 
placitum utlot; 539,13 id.; *601,68 Inforare in foro placttare. 

Warren emends placitus to pactus, which is not necessary, 
as practically all glosses point to placitus, and the Romance 
languages have such a development of plactius in sense of 
“agreement, law-suit.”” Hence there is no necessity in seeing 
a ‘‘confusion of two glosses mollitum: placidum, and mutilat 
utolat,” referring to 260,11, found in many glossaries. The 
glosses mentioned record the semantic change undergone by 
placitusS’ From ‘‘opinion, maxim, order” it came to mean a 

- “law-suit, contract.’’ Both Sp. plazo and pleito (cf. Port., 
Arag., or Gal. origin), It. pzafo are derived from it; cf. the form 
plait in the Serm. de Stras. From the examples gathered by 
Roensch one can not infer that the word was used in such 
meaning. The placitum in Cod. Vat. 3321 (VIlIc.), 53,34 
would be the oldest example of this important word, which 
Grover believed originated in France. The derivative placitare 
is not without interest. It points to the old age of the verb, 
whereas REW brings the Romance forms piaider, plaidoyer, 
piatteggiare, etc., etc., as ‘Ableitungen.” 


223,48 Conserere conferre; 275,2 Procrastinat diff ertt; 50,6 Depromat 
proferet; 58,14 Dalatat differet; 151,5 Proferet; 323,30 Con- 


s In this sense placitus, placitare, and derivatives are extensively used in Lex Salica, cf. o. 1., 
p. 81, ad septem noctem placitum concedat, etc. Eccardus also quotes from Gregorius Turonensis, 
Lib. VII, cap. 23, Injuriosus ad placitum in conspectu regis Childeberti adventi . . . 
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serere conferre interponere (var. conferrere); 411,33 Fer folle; 
238,12 Fer tolle. 

The existence of a V. Latin ferrere or ferere is certain. In- 
stances have been gathered by Carnoy proving early loss of 
Latin athematic conjugation. Fer tolJe is an instance of vacil- 
lation in matters of such unpopular verbs. As it stands, it 
may also be third person singular with loss of final ¢, which 
is common: fer (¢) tolle(t). 

Another such popular formation is deferare, cf. 555,8 Pro- 
crastinat deferat (var. deferet and deferit). 


224,2 Conspicatur intendunt; 499,29 Conspiantur (v. conspicaniur) 
*499,4 Espino uideo procul speculor. 

The question of the substratum of the Fr. epter, It. spiare is 
far from being settled. Here is what the REW 8137 gives: 
“‘Das Verbum ware als Romanische Bildung undenkbar, lasst 
sich aber keinem bestimten germanischen Dialekte zuweisen; 
ob Frankreich oder Italien der Ausgangpunkt ist, er sieht man 
aus den romanischen Formen nicht.” The testimony of 
glosses seems to contradict this statement. Whatever its 
origin, there did exist a Romance verb apiare, as appears from 
two glosses. There may be some doubt about conspiantur, 
where we may see a corrupt reading for conspicantur (cf. 
variant). The form of the Cod. Vat. 1468 leaves no doubt. 
Espio with a prosthetic e (the fact that it occurs in the lemma 
is of no consequence, cf. such glosses as 167,42 Scludtie; *213,37 
Ispiris, tb. 42 Isttpendia; 282,31 Scartothes, etc.) is the Rom- 
anic spiare. It occurs in an Italian glossary, with quite a few 
Germanic words, practically all of them common in Romance 
languages, such as baltha (O. Fr. baud, Pr. baut), treuua (tréve, 
tregua), espto, etc. Spicare, modeled on conspicart, has been 
suggested as the possible substratum of épier, REW, o. 1., 
considers this “‘lautlich unméglish,” and yet, the form spare 
occurs precisely in the same compound conspiantur, which is 
supposed to have served as a starting point for spicare. This 


* Among others I would quote the enigmatic gloss *501,59 Fulfreald td est quartz. Athough 
the emendation of this gloss in its present state is impossible, yet, it seems, there must be some 
connection between the lemma and the Anglo-Sax. feordling, or M. Germ. vierdekijn ‘‘ Viertel,”’ 
cf. REW 9323. 
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much is clear that a verb spiare, espiare did exist, and, whether 
of Germanic origin, or not, was common on Romanic soil, 
and was a living formation, like grabare. 


224,6 Companipularis conscius collega; 500,49 Conmanipularius 
conscius collega; 329,29 Comanipularius conscius collega; 
*183,39 cf. 500,49; *279,16 Commanipularits conscium collega. 

Phonetically confusion of mp-mn-mm is quite possible, one 
wrote dompna and pronounced domna: hence commanipularts 
could be written companipularis. But it is also possible that 
the scribe had in mind the hypothetical companio. 


224,23 Coruscatio speldor; 245,42 Iubar speldor uel lucifer qua 
ante solts orto apparet. 

Speldor >splendor. Splendor was written splédor, then, 
with a metathesis speldor, then the tilde was omitted (glosses 
abound in cases like furibudo, freques, etc.) and speldor, oc- 
curring twice in our glossary, resulted. Cases of metathesis 
are by nomeans uncommon in our glossary, cf. 212,37 sterpere 
for strepere); 260,24 spalatertum (for psaltertunt), etc,. 


224,34 Culix sinzala; 46,46 Culice cintslianae; *187,6 Culsce 
musctone, ib. 8 Culices tentiale; *448,48 Culiculare tsintsalario; 
*449,5 Culix sinsala; *566,30 Culis senzalus; ib. 32 Culsx 
zinsane. 

Commenting on the development #z- c, H. Daub in his thesis? 
quotes Koschwitz’s statement on manaice (Eulalie) ‘‘zugleich 
das dentale element der neu-entstandenen Aussprache einen 
schriftlichen Ausdruck gefunden,” etc. At least a hundred 
and fifty years earlier (in the Cod. Vat. 3321, VIIc.) we find 
abundant instance of #—rendered by c, or 2z, or ¢z, etc. In 
this respect the spelling fentzale, occurring in the Lib. Gloss. 
(VIIIc.) is interesting as a graphie inverse. It represents the 
effort of the scribe to render the difficult sound éz-: instead of 
zinzala he wrote tenttala >tentiale. Tsztnizalario is still more 
obvious, though later (Gl. A. A., [Xc.). In sinsane we may 
simply see a graphic mistake for zin-sale, since the Romance 


7H. Daub, Die Entwicklung des fran8. Infinitioausgangs (Vok. oder Kons.-+-) stimloses ster. 
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languages, among which the substratum zinmzala is common, 
show no trace of zinsana. 

Goetz, in the Corp. Gloss. Emendat,. s. v., thinks *187,6 
Musctone a corrupt reading. However the reading is sup- 
ported by the Ital. mosctone ‘‘kleine Fliege.” The formation 
musctone stands in the same relation to the hypothetical muscea 
(It. moscia, cf. K. 6401) as muscone to musca. 


324,48 Culmen gilionibus; ib. 50 Culmen arista gtllone; 481,45 
Segetes gillones; *448,39 Culmis gillonibus; *449,7 Culmo 
sigtllone (var. gtllone) seu spica; *495,65 Culmo gilltone; 
*495,64 Culmus calamus fluuit. 

The writing géllione (Cod. Vat. 1468, Italy, Xc.) is inter- 
esting: the double J} is strengthened by an 7, the whole repre- 
senting the ‘‘mouillure,” already suggested by gilionibus. 

Warren states he does not know how to explain the enig- 
matic gtllone. The Lat. gillo, ‘a cooling vessel, a bottle,’’ does 
not fit here. I found an instance of it in Gams, II, 2, p. 117, 
where the excerpt from Vita Patrum Emeritensium is quoted: 
“. . . Quae usitato nomine guillones aut Flascones appellant.” 

Our glosses attest the existence of a V. Latin gzllo, not re- 
corded in REW: the fact that gzllo acquired some meaning 
akin to culmus, culmen, is corroborated by Ital. gzglione ‘‘ Parte 
del remo, su cui il rematore fa forza.” 


226,11 Deflat inridet dedignat (var. dedignatur); *188,18 Deflat 
inridet dedignatur; *449,24 Dedignatur non dignat spretat 
contempiat. 

Desdigno, are is starred both in K. 3003 and in REW 2666. 
Confusion of de-, dt-, and dis- is a well-known fact. The exist- 
ence of disdigno is postulated by Sp. desdefiar, It. disdegnare 
and sdegnare, Fr. dédaigner, etc. 


226,45 Defreta disperata (var. defieta); ib. Deflunt cadunt; ib. 46 
Deplet euacuat; 55,50 Duireptum separatum desperatum (v. 
Disremptt separats disparatt); 57,30 Diseparamur (v. dtspara- 
mur); ib. 51 Diffusus diperatus; ib. Discessts separatio (v. 
speratio); 58,5 Diffisus disperans; 331,26 Dimensae separaiae 
(v. separate); 329,35 Desctscit seperat (v. separat); 328,16 
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Decernit seperat; 409,50 Déssensto seperatio (v. separatio); 
565,31 Secernit seperat (v. separat); 566,2 Seorsum seperatum 
segregatt, etc., etc. 

The glosses disperata, disperatum, etc., should be emended 
to diseperata, diseperatum, etc. That we have to do with a 
syncopated form of diseperare is proved by the great number 
of glosses in which seperare occurs. Seperare is furthermore 
required by Fr. sevrer, It. scev(e)rare, etc., cf. REW 7826, where 
only separare is given. Under 2689 is given a starred dissepe- 
rare. This last substratum is well attested in glosses. For 
obvious reasons diseparare was confused with desperare, though 
in some glosses we have the correct form, cf. 57,30; thus the 
form is well attested, and the asterisk should be removed from 
disseperare in REW. 

Pokrovski, Ail XI, also reads diseparare and seperare. 
Warren's attempt to emendate the gloss to defreta de(sa(pa sa)- 
porata, is unnecessary. 


227,18 Deriuatum sparsum; 51,29 Deriuatum deminuatum (v. 
deminutum); 437,52 Deriuata deprauata; 107,48 Liuare de- 
gustare aut minuare. 

In Late Latin dertuare assumed a new meaning “to disperse, 
to lead astray,’ hence “to corrupt.’’ The Fr. dérive, f., “‘drift- 
ing’’ (missing in REW) may be a noun formation from the 
verb deriver in its Late Latin sense. Sp. derribar ‘‘ to tear down, 
wreck’’ may ultimately also be connected with the same verb 
(missing in REW). 

The verb minuare (Sp. menguar) is frequent in glossaries, 
cf. supra, and in our glossary; 251,16 Iniriuerat minuauerat 
contriuerat, also (*504,50) Iniriuwerat minutauerat conirtuerat. 


227,38 Deuerticulum ubit camsatur; 191,3 Dauerticulum ult cam- 
satur; *567,7 Deuerticulum locus secus utam ubt cansantur uel 
ospitia; *284,12 Deuerticulum ubt comsatur, etc.; *493,45 
Cansum perdtium inanem. 

The unusual classical campso (still more unusual in its first 
conjugation form), is quite common in glossaries. The stand- 
ard meaning of campsare in Latin was “to bend, turn in,”’ cf. 
It. cansare with the same meaning. The semantic change it 
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underwent is probably, not as K. 1804 supposes ‘‘Glieder 
kriimmen,” but as recorded in our glossaries, from ‘‘turn in, 
turn about,’’ it came to be used in a more definite sense “turn 
in to a lodging house,’’ —hence the connotation of weariness 
(cf. the Russian ou-stat, ‘‘to become tired,”’ from stat ‘‘to stop, 
stand’’). The glosses mentioned would represent an intermedi- 
ary stage of the semantic development, and the final stage of 
Sp. cansar would be exemplified in the valuable form Cansum 
perditum inanem (stray, exhausted) in the last gloss)5 REW 
1562 derives Sp. descansar, canso, etc. from 6939 quassare 
(erroneously the reference is given to 7020), stating that to 
campsare they “stehen begrifflich fern.”” The adjective 
cansum of the last gloss would invalidate that statement. If 
the last gloss were alone, one could conjecture a mistake on 
the part of the scribe: the original might have had cassus (for 
quassus, cf. such spellings as co, condam, trancillus, etc.), and, 
aware of the frequently criticized spellings like cosul, mesa, 
tras, etc., would overzealously write cassus>cansus. But 
the gloss occurs in Cod. Vat. 1468 (Italy), remarkable for its 
popular forms,® and the frequent occurrence of camsare in 
glossaries establish camsare as the etymon of cansare. As to 
the form itself, it has its parallel in another couple: pinsere: 
pinsare. Here again, the second survived; in both cases the 
first conjugation proved to be the stronger. 


232,45 Ergata utcinus uel operatur; 65,2 Ergata utcinus aut 
operator; 336,45 Ergata utcininus (var. utcinus) aut operator; 
*194,21 Ergata utcinus aut operator; *290,50 Ergata utcinus 
uel operatur; *358,25 Ergata uicinus; *521,46 Ergata utcinus 
aut operator. : 


The occurrence of wicinus (?) in these glosses (the faithful- 
ness with which the zzcinus is transcribed in all the glosses is 
truly remarkable) makes them one of the most enigmatic in 
the Corpus. Warren, o. |., p. 204, suggested opificina as a 
starting point, but himself admitted the difficulties this sug- 


8 The occurrence of this cansare, as known, was one of the points around which the battle 
about the provenience of Peregrinatio Sylviae ad loca sancta centered, cf. All. v. III and other 
vol., also Krit. Jahresberichte 1908-9. 
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gestion involved. Without suggesting any definite solution 
of how the word crept in the glosses we propose to connect this 
word with Ital. fucina and Fr. usine, OMFr. utsine, cf. REW 
6045, where the substratum given is officina. The existence 
of a vulgar form ficina for oficina is by no means improbable, 
and, although not found yet, may well be advocated in face 
of the vulgar form magine and maginariu for imagine and 
wmaginariu.? Ficina would then at some time have become 
fucina, as affibulare became affubulare.° The gloss occurs in 
the oldest extant glossaries, the Cod. Vat. 3321 (VIIc.), Liber 
Glossarum (VII-VIIIc.), and ours. 


233,29 Euentus successus; 570 Successu euentu. 

The word successu underwent a semantic change with a 
restriction of meaning: from ‘an event in general, a happen- 
ing’’ it came to mean a “lucky event, an event with a for- 
tunate issue.’””’ This semantic change did not affect Spanish, 
in which suceso still means “event.” 


236,54 Fallet decepit; *619,36 Fallo nis mercennarius cf. also 
*529,9 Obripere dicere fallare; *197,34 Fallare conciliari (var. 
fallere). 


The Gl. Aynardi is the only one in which the gloss fallo 
occurs. It is interesting not only as an early instance of the 
Germ. fillo, but chiefly for its vocalism. The a in fallo may 
give us a key to the difficult O. Fr. fauner, cf. REW 3304. The 
contamination of Germ. fillo and Lat. fallere was the more 
easy since they were somewhat similar in form and meaning. 
This influence of fallere would account for the a in fallo, and its 
probable derivative fauner. 


In connection with fallere we may consider the form fallare 
(not found in our glossary), probably an entirely different 
stem. The glosses in which it occurs are too short, and it is 
difficult to decide whether we have to do with fallare, or 


* The apocopated vulgar forms are actually found in glossaries (cf. infra), and are sub- 
stantiated by It. dialects. 

2° That this change is not a posterior development, but was in existence in popular Latin 
speech is proved by offubulare found in Cod. Vat. 3321, cf. Introduction. 
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fabulare >fab'lare >fallare. In fallare conciliari, one may see 
a lapsus, as the var. gives fallere, and as for the meaning both 
fallere and fallare would fit. But, I think, the Obripere dicere 
fallare, found in Cod. Vat. 1471 (IXc.) is quite clear. It is 
with fallare derived from fabulare that we have to do; its occur- 
rence at such an early date deserves notice. This last form, 
curiously enough, survives in Port. fallar; all the other lan- 
guages maintain the labial element. I would suggest this 
fallar as the possible substratum of the Sp. hallar, the accepted 
etymology of which is afflare with a metathesis. Fallare 
still exists in Sp. legal language, and its meaning “to decree, 
find out, decide’ could well broaden into the general ‘‘find.” 
The influence of the legal terminology on common speech was, 
probably, quite extensive. 


236,40 Facinnant quando laudando decepet; *237,23 Fascinant 
grauant; 423,15 Sepulta grabaia. 


(a) We have seen that the reduction of sc- to c before e 
and 7 is quite frequent in our glossary, cf. 285,8 picts (4. e., 
piscts), and crece (crescit) elsewhere. Thus facinnani for 
fascinnant. 


(b) The Germanic graban went over to Late Latin, and a 
grabare REW 3828, directly attested by the glosses is to be 
postulated for O. Fr. graver, and Sp. grabar, grabado, etc. 
The last gloss, where grabata is undeniably used in its 
Germanic original meaning of ‘digging, ditch, grave,’’ is 
found in Gl. Absens, notable for its corrupt forms, also for 
a considerable number of popular words." 


238,17 Feretrum lectus 1n quo mortut portantur; 75,20 Feretrum 
lectrum funerum tdest locellum; *294,26 Feretrum lectum de- 
functi uel locellum quia fert tantu refert; *572,6 Lucellum lucrum. 

The semantic change undergone by Jocellu is well known. 
It has been found by Carnoy in early Span.-Latin inscriptions. 
Perhaps the last gloss could offer us a key to this change: the 


u This is an VIII c. glossary (Cod. Sang. 908). ‘*Omnino hoc glossarium vix dignum quod 
respiciatur,’’ says Goetz concerning it, p. XXVII, v. IV. Yet in this glossary the valuable 
amlandum is found. 
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grave was looked upon as a place of final rest, peace. Of 
course, the grave could also easily have taken the name of 
the place par excellence, and would have an interesting analogy 
in Pol.-Yiddish dos gite ort literally ‘the good place,”’ 
euphemism for ‘‘cemetery.”’ 


238,31 Fenerat mutuat inpromutat (v. feneratur); 342,10 Fenerat 


mutuo dat; 518,17 Fenerat munerat. 


In his Alt-Roman. Glossare, p. 37, Diez says: “Impruntare 
ist vielleicht das dlteste Zeugniss fur das fr. emprunter (it. 
ampruntare, Rum. tmpromut) das im alten Provenzalischen 
noch nicht erscheint; entstanden durch Proclise aus in- 
promutuum indem sich der accent in verbum itmpromutuare 


’ verschob,”’ etc.,—-a propos mutare: tmprumtare, Gl. Reichenau 


756. Our glossary is considered a century older. Thus it 
might claim Diez’s testimony ‘“‘alteste Zeugniss”’ in preference 
to the Gi. of Reichenau. So far as I could ascertain, it occurs 
in no other glossary. 


239,28 Fortunatus felix beatus; ib. 42 Fortuna felicttas; 94,6 


Infortunto infelicitate; 460,30 Infurtunio; *211,20 Infortunium. 


The existence of both fortuniu and infortuniu in Latin are 
postulated by Sp. fortunio and infortunio. The Latin sub- 
stratum occurs three times: once in £2). Gloss., which is un- 
doubtedly of Spanish origin, again in Gl. A. A., which, in my 
opinion, was, at least partly, compiled in Spain (cf. *468,39 
Nauacula rasorta acuta with the Nauacula, Sp. navaja, Cat. 
navalha,—a substratum that seems to be confined only to the 
Iberian peninsula), and a third time in Cod. Vatic. 3321. 

From the purely Latin standpoint fortunium is a quite legiti- 
mate formation like senium, sonium, desiderium, etc. cf. 
Thurneysen in All XII. 


239,52 Frusta particula modtca; 79,21 Frustra frustella uel par- 


ticulas; 519,63 Frusta particula; *203,13 Frustra frustella 
uel particulas modicas; *457,61 idem; *501,52 Frusta particula 
modica uel frustella; ib. 54 Frustum carnis crustum carnts. 

Cl. Latin knew only frustum. Frusta is a formation akin 
to pomum >poma, fortia used substantively, prunum >pruna, 
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etc. REW 3544 gives only frustum, although the dialectal 
frusta and It. frusta, mentioned there, could be derived only 
from L. Latin frusta. The great number of glosses in which 
frusta occurs is surprising. The second r in frustra is due to 
what one may call “retrospective epenthesis,” although, in 
face of such formations as Fr. rustre from rust-tcus, one may see 
in frustra an old example of such important change. Perhaps 
here also belongs *203,16 Fruscellum floscolum. The verb 
frustvare has long been postulated as substratum of frotsser. 
Fruscellum (for frustiellum) could be a diminutive of a noun 
derived from frustiare. 

The number of neuter plurals assuming the function of a 
singular feminine is significant in all glossaries. Cf. 224,16 
Cornua fortia uel potentia significans; *283,1 Pomas; 152,20 
Prunum et pruna poma; 558,34 Prunum et pruna poma; 
*382,45 Prunus plumae etc. Cf. also *283,1 Cucumerus genus 
herbae et pomas habet. 


240,21 Fuma terra; 519,64 id.; *296,50 id.; *501,62 id. 

The word fuma is not known to Latin. Its existence, on the 
strength of its occurrence in glossaries, was suggested by 
Ernout, o. 1., who assumes as a starting point I. Eur. dhum-; 
cf. Lindsay in A. J. Ph., 1917. The word did not survive in 
Romance languages. 


240,26 Funus imaginarium tumulus sine catauer; *442,22 Fictis 
magentbus falsis stmulacris; *522,10 Fribulam maginariam 
caducam. 

The strange forms maginariam and magenibus are, un- 
doubtedly, more than a mere lapsus. The omission of initial ¢ 
before single consonant is withal unusual (except in the only 
case of prosthetic 7 confusion, cases like Spania, Scariothes, 
etc.). These two glosses gain in importance when we recall 
that there actually exist such apocopated forms in Italian 
dialects, cf. REW 4275 and 4276, O. It. manta, O. Fr. maine, 
It. maniato ‘‘wie gemalt,” O. Fr. majonous, majonos, etc. The 
apocope can be explained by encroachment of magu, magia, 
etc. The connection between a picture and evil charm in 
folklore is well known. 
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240,28 Functtone mistertia. 

This is probably the earliest instance of the simplified form 
mintstertu—mustertu, which is the basis of the Fr. métier, O. Sp. 
mester, Port. mister, etc. In the Can. de Ste. Eulalie we still 
have menestier. All the Romance languages show the transi- 
tion form menester before coming to me(i)ster, exc. It. mestiero 
and mestiere, which are supposed to be loan-words from French 
(cf. REW 5589). How then can we account for such an early 
occurrence of mitstertu in a sense known only to Romance 
languages, at least a hundred years before Ste. Eulalie? One 
must assume then, that either the scribe had in mind theatrical 
mysteries, and thus glossed Functione (i. e., theatrical func- 
tions), or else admit that the Italian mestere is not a French 
loan-word. At any rate the occurrence of misterta in a glossary, 
which presents strong evidence in favor of its Italian proveni- 
ence, is not without significance. 


241,32 Gentiunt anseris; 588,30 Gentiunt anseres. 

The second gloss occurs in A sbestos Gl., IX c., obviously copied 
from ours, or else drawn from the same source. Warren sug- 
gests emendation to gingriunt, which does occur in several 
glossaries. But Lindsay had already suggested that gentsunt 
was not a mere lapsus, but suggested by Late Latin gantia. 
It is possible that gentiunt is a corruption of the plural of a 
Germanic word for “goose.” This is not improbable, when 
we think of the few Germanic words occurring in our glossary. 
The Germ. plural, misunderstood by the scribe, may have 
been taken for a third person plural of a Latin verb, and a ¢ 
was added.” 


243,50 Hesperus stella que primo sero apparit; 283,87 Sero 
darde; 284,18 Serius tardius; 285,3 Signittes dardus pigrities, 
abid. 5 signes. 572,17 Tam sera tam tarde; 396,9 Tardas saras; 
piger, dardus. 


12 Another such instance of a Germanic stem encroaching upon a Latin word is that of 248,28 
Inedia fastidium, cf.ib., 49 Inedie famis getunia, where, I believe, the fastidium was influenced 
by the Germanic stem fast-, ‘‘to fast.’’ The first gloss may offer in tnodium the substratum of 
the Romance ennui group. The meaning of fastidium, ‘‘disgust,’’ is close enough to warrant 
such assumption. 
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(a) The first d in dardus is, probably, due to regressive 
assimilation. In saras we have the usual interchange of 
-er and -ar, common in popular speech. 


(6) In Late Latin seru and sera became the standard 
words for evening, instead of expressing the mere idea of 
lateness. The semantic relationship of both seru and tardu 
is well illustrated by Sp. tardes which gained headway over 
the more usual seru, which spread in other Romance Ian- 
guages. 

The form sera is starred by K6rting (not in REW). In the 
last gloss it is, probably, an adjective. In the next to the last 
gloss we have an adverb in the gloss, and should expect an 
adverb in the lemma. The function of sera, then, is difficult 
to determine, but its very occurrence in Gl. Affatim is inter- 
esting. 


244,6 Hiliis intestinis; *642,43 Hilla intestina unde boelle dicts; 
*614,4 Burbalha intestina. 


(a) Hilla is misreading for hilia, confusion of z and | 
being very common, cf. 235,17 extra pectus elct, 1. e., etcit, 
and scores of others. 


(b) In the second gloss we have a valuable form corre- 
sponding phonetically to O. Fr. boel, boele (REW 1230),— 
botellu > bodellu >boellu, cf. 254,38 Leargus (4. e., lethargus), 
etc. It may not be necessary to postulate a problematic 
boticula (REW 1234) to explain the French brouazlles. If 
we conjecture a contamination of both bofellu and burbalia, 
this would account both for the r in brouailles and the u in 
It. budello and Prov. budel, budela, which “‘ist unerklart,’’ 
cf. REW 1230. The u of burbalia probably influenced 
botellu. 


244,8 Hiacintum flos porporeae; 524,15 Hiacinctus flos purporeum . 
In most of Romance languages flos is feminine, cf. REW 
3382. Our gloss offers an example of the class. masc. noun 
used as feminine. No explanation of the change in gender is 
given by K. 3853. 
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The spelling hkracinctus occurs in Gl. Affatim, in which we 
find numerous instances of such spellings. 


244,35 Hirco stupeo miro; 246,56 Imperto (v. ampertior) tribuo 
dono; 57,328 Euertere; 298,17 Utire fruire (ibid., 10 Uts frut); 
235,23 Experire cognoscere; ib. 34 Expertar cognoscar (v. 
cognoscam); 163,43 Rehtam putabam, etc.; 221,15 Comminiscat; 
509,47 Ementstur ualde mitierunt; *646,60 Regredere reuocare. 

It is an accepted fact that the verba deponentia disappeared 
very early, and that popular speech never favored them; 
hence absolute lack of trace of them in Romance languages. 
However, a careful examination of Late Latin texts, especially 
glossaries, will disclose that as late as the eighth century the 
verba deponentia struggled with the corresponding active. 
Thus on page 298 we have both Utere and uti, on 57,28 Euer- 
tere and *646,53 Iterare reuertt, etc. After all, the number of 
deponentia is amazingly small, and often (especially in infini- 
tives of the ist, 2nd and 4th conjugation) it is almost impos- 
sible to decide whether the confusion is not merely graphical 
(¢ and e were hopelessly confused). Of course forms like miro, 
mitierunt reb(4)am are perfectly clear. The form mitierunt is 
especially worth attention. It corresponds sound for sound 
to Sp. midieron, and is interesting for its vocalism. The ab- 
normal z (for the Latin short e) is probably due to the following 
yod. At any rate, if the reading is correct, the form is a 
precious one, giving an early instance of the yod attraction. 
It occurs in Gl. Affatim, which was probably not written in 
Spain (cf. Introduction). The form and verb are, however, 
confined not only to Spain and Portugal, but to Logudorian 
as well, cf. REW 5552. On reuiam, cf. infra. 

The form expertar clearly shows that, at least when the 
glossary was compiled, the deponentia lost their ground: the 
scribe glossing the form experiar, takes it for a passive, and 
ignorant of the fact that no active form was possible, rendered 
it by a passive of cognosco. 


245,13 Hoscitans flans spiritu alans; *601,18 Hippitare oscitare 
badare. 
‘“‘Badare, All, I, 247, ist wegen prov.-d unméglich, vgl. 
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CGIL V, 347,50,” says M. Liibke, REW 988. The gloss to 
which he refers is Battat ginath. But first of all, the gloss 
occurs in an Anglo-Saxon glossary, where the tendency to 
double the consonants is marked, cf. *353 Croccus, etc., second, 
the var. has batat. Furthermore comes the evidence furnished 
by the gloss *601,18 where badare is found.3 That badare 
must have existed is proved by It. badare, which could not have 
derived from batare, as there are no instances of sonorization 
of intervocalic ¢ in Italian. It may have borrowed it from 
provencal badar. On the other hand it is hard to separate 
badare from bataculare. The difficulty could be solved by 
assuming the existence of both badare and batare. Perhaps a 
key to the solution of the problem could be furnished by Polish 
badac’, ‘‘to investigate, look up.”’ 


249,56 Insuba que nulla nubet; (91,13) Innuba qui nulli nubet; 

530,44 Innuba tenult nubet; 304,4 Innuba quae nulla nubit. 

The spelling tenult is interesting. In the archtype, of 
course, the reading was quae nul(l)1. This was copied by some 
scribe as cenulz (c written for gu is very common in glosses, cf. 
in our glossary cirttat, trancillus, and, inversely, quoadunatio, 
etc.), and then ce- was substituted by #e-, cf. such glosses as 
Ceretes (teretes), etc. 

The correct reading is imnuba. Only our glossary has insuba, 
pointing to insular writing, where 7, s, and are easily mis- 
taken for one another. 


250,29 Inquts sine quiete; 97,28 Inquis sine quiete; *494 Cetus 
quietus ammobilts uel fundus. 

There existed a Late Latin adj. quetu, cf. Sp. quedo, It. 
queto, Fr. cot, etc., cf. K. 7669. An instance of this substratum 
was found by Carnoy, 0.1. IJmquts in our glossary stands for 
inques. Of course, the possibility of mistaken reading is not 
excluded, inquies >inquiis >inquis. However, the reading 
cetus in the last gloss (Cod. Vat. 1468) excludes all doubt. The 
writing of c for qu being very common (cf. supra), we have 
quetus >cetus. 


13 On this form badare cf. the comment of Meyer-Liibke, in Wiener Studien, XXV, p. 97 ff. 
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251,8 Inspicare defendere et 1n modo spicarum concidere; 228,12 
Despicatis patefactis; 230,5 Despicatis minutts partibus; *355,46 
Despicacus disruptus; ib. 56 Despicatis incisis; *460,18 In- 
spicare diffindere in modum spicarum concidere; *504,35 In- 
spicare spicas colligere incidere uel findere; *523,1 Inspicare 
difide (var. diffidere); *505,42 Dtspicatis decoloratis; 55,14 
Dispicatis decoriatis tinruptis (var. discoriatis); *451,43 Des- 
picatts decoratis amdtsruptis; *635,26 Inspicare infundere 
spicas tnspicario. 


(a) Despicacus <despicatus, conf. of c and ¢ very frequent. 
The change of decoriatis to decoratts was easy, as there ex- 
isted great confusion both in writing and in speech with 
regard to proper use of suffix iu. Decoriatts once changed to 
decoratts, some scribe substituted decoloratts for it, which 
made more sense. The am- in *451,43 is undoubtedly a 
corruption of aut. Defendere is, of course, diffindere. 


(b) The existence of a group of verbs derived from spica 
(originally, I think, confined to rustic language only, then 
used in a more figurative sense) is proved by the wealth of 
glosses. The sense of despicare is clearly rendered by deco- 
riare,—‘‘ to peel off the skin to disrupt.”’ 

In a great number of glossus occurs inspicare, ‘“‘Ahren 
treiben,’’ starred by K. 5041. It is glossed most clearly in 
*504,35, Cod. Vat. 1468 (Italy), ‘“‘spicas colligere incidere.” 
Not given in REW. 


251,45 Interpalore uaricare (var. uariare); 565,30 Stragulat 
uartat (var. uaricat); 282,42 Siragula uarta; 175,35 Strangulat 
uariat; 576,57 Uaricata uariata; *393,56 Stragulat fariat; 
*578,44 Stragulat uariat. 

These glosses are interesting chiefly from the phonetic stand- 
point. The correct reading is tnterpolare uariare, and strangu- 
lat uartcat. Perhaps varicare and vatiare were pronounced alike, 
and the scribe had difficulty in guessing the right form,—and 
practically never guessed. The gloss 576,57 may have come 
about as a result of such difficulties,—unless it stands for 
uarte (e)gata uartata. But even then the influence of uaricata 
is more than likely. The spelling farzaia is interesting, cf, p. 0. 
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251,52 Inirto infundo; 99,14 Intrio in fundo uel tute (var. interio); 
*461,40 Inirio infundo uel tute, ib. 19 Instriata (var. intriata) 
tnstructa delectabtlia; *523,9 Intrio infundo; *504,47 Inirio 
infundo uel tuto; *213,15 Intritum infusum (var. tnteritum); 
*635,30 Intrio in fundo. 

The meanings of tuto (REW 9018) are altogether different 
from what onecould expect from aglosstoinirio. I suggest the 
emendation of tute and tutoto trite and trito, rt being mistaken 
for u, which is paleographically obvious. The full gloss would 
be Intrio infundo intirito (or trito). A Late Latin éritare un- 
doubtedly existed, cf. “tretare REW 8922, and K.9757, a 
common frequentative verb derived from simple. Inirio 
occurs too often to be a fancy of gloss-hunters. Landgraff’s 
suggestion that tute is a remnant of “tute hoc iniristt”’ (0. 1., 
p. 387) is acceptable; however, direct proofs are unavailable, 
and tute, tuto could be érite, trito. The Romance derivatives 
of the stem #r- are very abundant, and are well worth a separate 
investigation. At any rate the existence of the compound 
in-trito and the simple ¢rito may be well upheld on the basis 
of the Prov. and Cat. ériar, Fr. trier, It. triare. On the omission 
of intervocalic ¢, see supra, the case of Leargus, etc. 

Aside from a fero, trtit tritum, and értto, tritare (the existence 
of which is proved, if only our emendation be correct), there 
must have been a third variety of the same verb fero with the 
p. part. ferttum and tertum cf. *581 Terretus formatus (terttus), 
a form which is of great interest. This teritu we believe to be 
the same as*516,15 Zarta ustulata, cf. also *485,27 Taria ustu- 
lata; *516,21 Tarta ustulata. The common part. tertu (cf. 
the Russian tyerty ‘‘rubbed’’ with the same vocalism) changed 
er to ar, which is quite common in all Romance languages, cf. 
passeru >pajaro, mercaiu >marché, etc. It is this tartu that is, 
probably, the substratum of Fr. tarte “Torte” (cf. REW 
8590, where the substratum given is fartarum ‘weinstein”’ 
although in the note it is stated that the ‘‘ Bedeutungsent- 
wickelung ist schwierig’’). The semantic development shown 
in the gloss Zerretus formatus would not be against our sug- 
gestion, the more so that a “tarte’”’ is baked in a form hence 
formatus. Tertus, from “rubbed’’ in general, was narrowed 
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down to the sense of ‘‘kneaded down to a certain form.” 
Could not tarte, then, have taken its meaning from the idea 
of kneading the dough and putting it into a certain baking 
form? The case of formaticu is at hand. 


252,5 Intetrumentum st aliqua spectes in medto teratur; *611,36 
Sutrium ult suuntur species aliquae; *631,43 Subtrina ult 
conduntur aliquae spectes. 

In these glosses species is used in its Late Latin sense, mean- 
ing both ‘‘a thing in general’’ and “‘spice.”” 

To the same class with subtrina belongs lecitrum in *602,52 
Lectrum analogium super quo legitur. A Latin *lecirinum is 
required by several Romance languages, cf. REW 4964. 
Neither Harper, nor LVL give lectrum. The glossing makes 
it clear that we have to do here with a reading stand, cf. the 
Russ. eccles. analoy, taken from the Greek, with the same 
meaning. The omission of the suffix -in is very frequent in 
glosses, cf. 267,33 pannicium (var.) and pannicinum, etc. 
Lectrum would have its counterpart in plectrum, spectrum, 
and from purely Latin standpoint would be a regular forma- 
tion. The existence of lectrinum is still to be proved. 


253,48 Lancts missurtas (var. lances mensuras); *606.64 Lanctbus 
missoris; *576,39 Porcula mensura pertica. 


(a) Porcula should be emended to fercula. In the intro- 
duction I have dwelt at length on the mistakes perpetrated by 
the scribes in words belonging even to the lemma; and once 
a word would get into the lemma, it would start on its way. 


(6) REW 5611 gives missorium ‘‘Schiissel”’; K. 06219a 
gives a starred mtssortum. From the purely semantic 
standpoint the intercrossing of lanx-lancea and mensura- 
missortu was quite probable, the more so that both mensura 
and missoriu were pronounced almost alike. 


254,26 Leno seductor et prepositus meretricum; *606,66 Leno 
locator mediator; ib. 67 Lenulus paruulus lecator, ib. 68 
Lenocinium lecacttas; *602,51 Lecator gulosus. 

Lecator is not given in LVL, nor in Harper’s. K. has a 
starred leccator, cf. 5497; this substratum is necessary to 
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account for the O. Fr. lecheor, Prov. lechador, etc. The form 
is not given in the REW. Its existence is proved by the great 
number of glosses. It is a nomen agentis derived from the 
Germ. lekkon, through a probable Late Latin *leccare. 


254,51 Libat fundit sicile, cf. 283 Secelet untiae pondus. 

I suggest the emendation of the first gloss to Librae funds 
stcile. Sicile, probably, stands for secelet, cf. 283,71 (also in 
our glossary), and taken by the scribe to be a verb in the third 
person singular, hence the verbal ending added to both fundtt 
and libat. As for fundt, I see in it another trace of Germanic 
influence, the scribe having contaminated pondo with fund-. 
At any rate p for f is not uncommon, cf. Introduction; even 
in lemma we have cases like Patescunt and Fatescunt, Percula 
and Fercula, cf. *576,37 Porca for forca etc. 


255,10 Licentiosa matorum mancifia quo multa licet; 108,7 
Licentitosa matorum manctpia quibus multa licent (var. lacentiosto 
cut multa) cf. also ib., 6 Licenttosus cut multa licent; 534,7 
Licenttosa matorum spatia quibus multa licent; ib., 6 Licen- 
hhosus cut omnia licent. 

Mancipia in these glosses could be taken as a femin. sing: 
noun, the fem. of a Late Latin mancipiu “a youth,” found in 
Latin Inscriptions of Spain, cf. Carney, o. 1., p. 255, and 
preserved in Sp. mancebo, with the same meaning, and numer- 
ous derivatives, also Prov. masitp. The meaning of the gloss 
is not clear. We suggest the following interpretation: A 
licentious woman belonging to many people, a young woman, 
a harlot, to whom much is allowed (or “because she allows 
much,’ if we take the quo in the first gloss to stand for quod). 
The interpretation of maiorum by ‘“‘many,” and not by a com- 
parative, is warranted by the linguistic habits of the scribes, 
cf. for instance 245,51 Iuclandas noces matores, or 30,36 Cab- 
rones girgales besbas matores, etc., etc. The formula cut multa 
licent is also found in *603,20 Licitator gladiator apparitor 
occtsor cut multa licent. 


The last two glosses are interesting because they offer the 


14 Lex Salica, p. 78: ‘‘Si quis mancipia aliena furauerit . . .” 
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same two glosses found in lemma in Cod. Vat. 3321, probably 
taken from thesamesource. Themeaningless spatia seems to be 
corrupt reading. There is no doubt that the feminine mancipta 
is the basis of the first of these glosses. However, it cannot be 
decided whether mancipia is sing. fem. or neut. pl. until the 
source of the gloss is found, and the possibility of mistakes 
eliminated. Warren considers the gloss unsolvable. 


256,40 Matalis porcus pinguis eo quod de his mate sacricabantur; 
*604,44 Mazalis porcus pinguis quod deae matae sacrificabatur 
quast matrt mercurit. 

(a) De his is probably a corruption of dets, for deae. 

(b) REW 5245 gives a starred majalis*s ‘‘verschnittenes 
mannliches Schwein.’’ The word is also known to: cl. 
Latin, although not in the restricted meaning of Late Latin. 
Our gloss glosses the maialis as a n-men generis, not as a 
proper noun. It is the substratum required by It. mazale. 


257,46 Melopeus quasi carminis facitor (v. factor). 

Facttor could be simply a recomposite form, under the in- 
fluence of facit. But the existence of a vernacular facitor is 
made likely by Sp. hacedor, which is the semi-learned develop- 
ment of fac(z)tor. The popular development of the same word 
is hechor (malhechor, etc.). The maintenance of 7 contrefinal 
in such cases is rare; the reverse was the rule, cf. such form as 
128,23 contrapostum, as early as the VIIc. (Cod. Vat. 3321). 


258,5 Mergitis fatte (var. facies) spinarum. 
The disappearance of the fifth declension in Late Latin is 
a well-known fact. Facies became facia, and as such preserved 
in Romance languages. An interesting example of such a 
noun is scroba, in the gloss *483,6 Scroba fosse, which attests 
the existence of the hypothetical scroba, cf. REW 7748, where 
a starred scroba is given along with the class. scrobis and scrofa. 


260,4 Museleu monumentum; 539,58 Muleum munumentum; 
536,43 Mausolem supulchrum (var.) sepulchrum); 452,19 
Mausoleum bustum regnum. 


ts Cf. Lex Salica, p. 18: ‘‘Si quis majalem sacrifum furaucrit . . .” In the comment 


Eccardus quotes numerous glosses, cf. Porcellus majalis, Magalis porcus castratus id est parz. 
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Schuchardt, in Voc. des Vulg. Lateins, gives a great number 
of peculiar spellings of mausoleu. The word, possibly, entered 
the Romance languages from a Greek dialect. The spelling 
in our glossary is worth noticing. We have a number of -au 
reduced to -a, cf. 204,39 agusta; 215,28 cadices; 236,22 ladts; 
243,51 lade (laude), etc. The spelling Muleum, in Gl. Affatum, 
is a misreading: the scribe persistently skips over whole 
syllables, cf. 538,20 nacula (mavicula); 562,16 retro aspit 
(aspicit); 565,56 Senta soda (sordida), etc. Thus musoleu > 
muleu. Sepulchrum is an interesting case of a reaction to the 
vulgar tendency to dissimilate the initial syllables of words 
of the type so-ror (in vernacular seror), rotundus (become 
retundu) etc. Thus sepulchrum was overzealously written by 
the scribe supulchrum. 


260,20 Nautlia loca in qua nabis educuntur; *312,54 Nabilis 
natatres ad nauis pertinens; *507,47 Nauilia loca in qua naues 
educuntur. 

REW 5862 considers It. naviglto a derivative from Prov. 
navtli, O. Fr. navire, navilie, in its turn derived from Lat. 
navigum,—which is problematic. The substratum navilts is 
well attested in glossaries; it occurs in the oldest Cod. Vat. 
3321, and offers the substratum of the aforementioned Romance 
derivatives. 


262,46 Nuberca matrea td est matrinia; *524,19 Nouerca mairea. 
Both matrea and matrigna (our Codex’s spelling is interest- 
ing, gn >mn at an early date, cf. stagnum for stannium, num- 
erous in glossaries) seem to be confined only to Italian soil, 
cf. REW 5419 and 5423. Matrea is quoted by REW as found 
only in our glossary. It is also found in Cod. Vat. 1469. Both 
words are missing in K. 


265 44 Orbita utstigia rotarum instrata; 471,61 Ormata semita uel 
uta, ib., 62 Orma uestigium. 

It is unnecessary to press the importance of the last two 

glosses; they follow one another, and the possibility of a lapsus 

is highly improbable. It is precisely these two glosses that, I 

think, may furnish us a key to the Fr. ornzére, quite unsatis- 
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factorily explained in REW 6084 as a contamination of orbita 
and ourne. It is not impossible that V. Latin should have 
possessed a doublet orba-orma; such a doublet is known in 
globa-gloma (cf. Sp. gloma). With the adding of the common 
sufhix -arza (confused later with -eria), we would have a 
derivative ormaria (sc. vestigia) ormeria, thus Fr. *ormiére. But 
already at an early date ormaria could have become ornaria, 
perhaps under the influence of ornu (wood). *Ormiére could 
have passed to orniére later, on the French soil.*6 Anyhow 
the orma-orna stem seems to be confined to French soil only. 
But could not also belong here the Rum. urma ‘‘verfolgen,”’ 
log. ormino ‘‘Spur,”’ ormindzare ‘‘nachstellen,” etc., cf. REW 
6112, where the substratum given is the hypothetical Greek 
osmare? Both phonetically and semantically orma and 
ormita would fit into both logud. derivatives; only a slight 
semantic change would be required for the Rum. urma. 


On cases of m-n interchange cf. Cohn, Sufixverwandlung, 
p. 188, who cites the French couple charmé-charné. 


266,22 Palkurus spina uel genus palate masse caricarum cardt 


spinost; *509,4 Paliorus cardus spinosus uel radix herbe; 
*494,5 Cathomis cardi ferret uel uirge nodose; *472,14 Paltorus 
rardus herbe seu spine, ib., 20 Pantosus lacintosus uel cardus 
herbe seu spine; *509,20 Id.; *230,13 Palsurus herba spinosa 
hoc est 2ura, ib., 14 Paliurus spina quam tugztra dicunt. 


The reduction of uu(m) to u(m) in V. Latin is well known, 
cf. infra on battere, battalia, etc. Cardus for carduus is very 
frequent in glossaries (cf. also fatus <fatuus, supra). Zura 
and tugztra, in the last glosses (found in Lzb. Glossarum), are 
quite enigmatic. Zura of the gloss does not seem to have 
anything to do with Sp. zura, zurita, zorita, ‘‘a stock-dove”’. 
They are rather related to the zurriago ‘‘ Peitsche,’’ mentioned 
in REW 9634, of basque origin. And virge nodose ts ‘Peitsche,”’ 
spanking rods. Although it is quite certain that the Lzber 
Glossarum was compiled in Spain in the VII-VIII c., yet it 
seems highly improbable to find a basque stem in the glosses. 


6 Dr. J. B. Beck suggests the influence of borne. 
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I have not been able to discover the province where the botani- 
cal name zura, or tugstra is used. 


266,37 Palare errare; ib., 39 Palabundi errantes; 135,24 Id.; 
ib., 25 Palantes sparsi per diuersa fugtentes; ib., 26 Palantes 
gaudentes; 548,6 Pallantes gaudentes; ib., 7 Pallantes sparss 
uel diuersa fugientes; ib., 8 Palabundit errantes; *317,68 
Palantes gaudent. 

The active verb palare (cl. palart) is well attested. Glosses 
offer instances of both palare and pallare, with no distinction 
inmeaning. The derivation of It. pallare from this substratum, 
so well attested in glosses, would offer no difficulties either from 
phonetic, or semantic viewpoints. 


267,40 Panseus qt pedibus in diuerso tendetibus alat (v. ambulat); 
136,16 Pantseum qui pedibus in diuersts tendentibus ambulat, 
etc.; 405,39 Ambulacrum spatium amlandum. 

At last the question of the much discussed etymology of 
Fr. aller has found some substantial proof, and thus passed 
the stage of mere speculation, which M. Liibke, REW 412, 
justly labels as ‘‘sehr phantastisch.’’ He quotes the opinion 
of Stucke who postulates an ‘‘en aner mit Dissimilation,’’ for 
Fr. aller, Pr. anar. REW gives the substratum as ambulare. 
The glosses offer valuable evidence in support of this etymology 
and furthermore, present certain forms of transition valuable 
for the light they throw on the general development of ambu- 
lare. The gloss 405,39 is especially interesting. As is known, 
it is exactly the group ml and mn that were not tolerated by 
V. Latin, which inserted a ‘‘son d’appui,’”’ a gliding labial 
element, cf. dompna, *insemble, etc. Yet in spite of all this 
the scribe of the Gl. Absens wrote amlandum,—thinking of 
allandum, allante, etc. In our glossary we have alare in its 
entirely Romanic form, and, of course, Warren’s emendation to 
ambulare is uncalled for. It is true, the other glossaries have 
ambulat ambulare,—but our scribe, on copying the gloss, saw 
nothing but alat (or amlat, assimilated to allat, thus alat)—it 
meant the same to him, and he wrote it down. 

K 588 gives an excellent résumé of all the theories regarding 
ambulare >andare >allare. The derivation of the last two from 
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the same substratum is much more probable than might at 
first seem to be. That an anlare (not amlare) existed, is proved 
by our gloss (spelling amlandum can be considered as etymolog- 
ical; the scribe of the Gl. Absens is not over-careful with the 
nasals anyhow, cf. 420,46 mint (=mimzi); 419,15 Inportunus 
(=importunus); 418,27 Latembres (=latebres), etc. etc. It was 
a process of regressive or progressive assimilation that turned 
amlare (anlare) either to allare or to annare (ammare).*? 


270,8 Peltca concubina; *611,31 Scrutitum pellica. 

The emendation of Warren to pallax is unnecessary. The 
tendency of V. Latin to eliminate nouns in -x in favor of nouns 
in -ca was strong. On pelica see the conclusive commentary 
of Niedermann, o. 1. Another interesting example of the 
same tendency is 379,14 Praegna grauida. 


271,29 Pertulst perturbautt prostraitt; 222,34 Consternatus pro- 
status abstupiscens et terrttus; 275,10 Profisxit prostrautt, cf. 
also *511,42 Prostribulatrix meretrix que prostratur (Cod. Vat. 
1468). 

The REW 6789 gives a *prostrare (“von prostratum aus 
neugebildet’’) and brings the derivatives, among which the 
Sp. prostar.** The latter development of the Latin substratum 
is postrar, as proved by the following glosses: *476,59 Pro- 
stribulata mereirix que postrat, and *477,42 Purpurella locus 
extra portum ubi iscorta postrant, etc., cf. the glosses quoted 
above. These glosses are interesting not only because of the 
occurrence of the hypothetical prostare, but also because of the 
popular forms prostatus, postratus, postrare, etc., valuable for 
the light they throw on the Sp. postrar. They attest the old 
age of the dissimilative process that brought about the form 
postrar. It is possible, then, that V. Latin knew not only a 
prostrare (this is quite certain), but also a postrare. The 
vacillation between these two forms would find its reflection 
in 222,34 prostatus. 


17 Phonetically, a change of the type amlare : annare has its counterpart in other languages, 
cf. the Liter. Russ. somntevatsa ‘‘to doubt,’’ and the peasant sumlyevatsa; very often one hears 
obomntel for obomliel, ‘‘ became dumbfounded,” etc. 

18 Obviously misspelled for postrar. There is no prostar in Spanish. 
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272,28 Pilant battunt confirmat; 494,8 Battere; *492 Battulsa 
quod uulgo battalia dicittur. 

The reduction of ue to e, and uo to oa, in L. Latin is well 
known. Both battuere and battere are found in popular writing. 
What is interesting to note is theform battalia.’ In the lemma 
Baitulia, I think, should be emended to batiualia; the a and zu 
being easily confused, the scribe read battuulia, and wrote 
battulia. 


272,29 Pittdine id est prostitumatum,; *510,38 Pitudinem id est 
prostutumatum. 

Our gloss is considered indecipherable by Warren. There 
seems to be some corruption of puta, or putido. The gloss 
may have been Putidine id est prostituata (then -ato, written 
inversely -atum, cf. spellings like posso, congregatsum, collegio, 
etc.; vide infra). The m could have been inserted by analogy 
with a host of Greek words in -ma, -mata. Puitidine for putidine 
is easily explainable by the practice of our scribe, who quite 
often writes + for u, cf. 258,30 cimmixtictum; 231,51 ribico 
(t. e., rubigo); 26820, peculim (4. e., peculum), etc. The follow- 
ing two 2’s would facilitate the mistake. 


272,30 Pipa uictatus quaertt ut passer; *473,53 Pipulo conutcto 
plorat; *645,37 Pipulo uerbere. 

Only pipilo is given in REW. Pzipulo occurs several times 
in glosses. The Romance forms are explainable on the basis 
of pipilare, but pipulare might have been an onomatopoetic 
popular form in use, presenting a case of substitution of the 
suffix, by analogy with ululare. 


273,39 Poesia materia totius carmi in qua poeta uersatur (var. 
carminis); 282,13 Satum modium semis. 

The form semis is interesting, for it shows that even in the 
artificially cultivated Latin of the eighth century one had long 
before forgotten nouns like semen, nomen, numen, etc., for 
seme, nome, nume and the like. The development of this 


19 Cf. Lex Salica, p. 72: ‘Si quis servum alienum, battiderit’’ & ‘‘ei insuper quadraginta 
noctes trigaverit,”’ etc. Eccardus, ibid., quotes from old glossaries battust, and battutus, the 
last with the popular participial ending. Trtgavertt is V. Latin tricare, Fr. tricher. On page 58 
tribattere occurs, and on p. 168 jaceat forbattutus, and de Homine forbattudo, factat forbattutum, ete. 
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class of nouns is very complicated in Romance languages. 
Italian, as a rule, drops the final nasal, like seme, nome, etc. 
French likewise drops the nasal (with the vocal element), cf. 
nom, om(e), etc. I can quote no sure instances of omission of 
suffix -17- in nouns, in our codex (cf. 294,30 Valetudertus, var. 
valetudinarius). I believe the spelling carmt, semis, based on 
actual pronunciation, even though we may assume that the 
scribe either overlooked or failed to write the abbreviation 
dash which would have given the correct reading. In carme, 
furthermore, one might possibly see haplography caused by the 
following -in, thus carmt (nt) in etc. But semts is the only 
form found. 

In the first gloss the form tottus?° seems tobe used ina peculiar 
way. The meaning ‘“whole’”’ does not fit at all; totus seems 
to be used there in its Romance sense “‘ tout,’’—‘“‘every, each.” 
The semantic development of “whole’’ to ‘‘each”’ is easily 
conceived; what comprises the whole, comprises, eo ipso, 
each and every member of the noun, in its collective sense. 
Thus we have the usage of tout in French. Our gloss would 
offer, then, a valuable instance recording this transition in 
meaning. 


277,1 Queo ualeo posso; 261,21 Nequeo non possum; *469,4 
Nunc queo nunc posso. | 
There is an amazing confusion of the endings -um and -o 
in our glossary, cf. cases like 221,19 Mendatio; 231,51 Rubi- 
comessto (4. e., rubigo messtum) or 285,23 Congregatium, etc. 
The form posso is interesting because of its identity with the 
It. posso. However, it would be uncritical to assume that the 
form posso is ‘‘die Italienische Form,” as Stolz?! does. The 
ending -um was reduced to -o, at a very early date, practically 
in all Romance languages. What is more curious, the Old 
Italian (or the V. Latin form of the word in Italy) was probably 
not posso, but poto: in the previously mentioned chart, pub- 


s Cf. Lex Salica, p. 79, de Plagiatoribus: ‘*. . . ut novem testes iurent, quod servum ipsum 
aequaliter per totos Mallos super plagiatorem dicentem audissent . . .” and again, two lines 
below: ‘per totos tresMallos debeant nominare . . .” Per totos Mallos h.e. peromnes, is the 


comment of Eccardus. ‘‘ Totus loco omnis in medii aevi monumencis saepissime repetitur.”’ 
In Wiener Studien, article Sprachwissenschaftliches aus den latetnischen Glossen. 
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lished by Monaci,” various tenses of potere are used, and posso 
is never mentioned. 


277,14 Qut quantus quam magnus. 
The compound gquammagnus is the substratum of the O. Sp. 
quamafio, found in older texts. Only the Port. camafio is 
given in REW 5231. 


278,2 Randus uelox celox (var. celer). 
(a) Celex is celer, the ending is a case of diplography 
caused by the x of uelox. 


(6) Rather than accept a confusion with 277,50 Randum 
arbitrandum, as Warren suggests, I would propose the 
emendation of randum to raudum, the confusion of u and ” 
being too common in minuscule writing to need justification. 
Rapidus is spelled rabidus in 277,54 Rabularabidam. Rabidum 
spelled rauidum (the betacism of our codex is striking), 
normally gives for our copyist raudum, cf. Sp. raudo <rapidu. 


278,37 Refricat renouat; *646,66 Recentare renouare. 

REW 7110 gives a *recentare with an asterisk. Since the 
verb recentare is found in glosses, the asterisk should be re- 
moved. In connection with the stem nou- (cf. above renouat), 
it is worth while to turn our attention to the extensive set of 
glosses on noualts, noualia, etc. This last stem, although not 
found in our glossary, occurs in Cod. Vat. 3321, with which our 
Cod. is most intimately connected. This group of glosses is 
particularly interesting because of the orthography naualis, 
nauales in 122,30, *312,34 and *630,2 (only the first two are 
mentioned by Bruch in his article on naua, in Herrigs Arch., 
v. 143, p. 105). The change of noualis to naualis is not 
without precedent in Rom. languages, cf. the case of nouacula > 
nauacula, which is actually found in the Gl. A. A., *468,39 
Nauacula rasirta acuta. REW 5965 knows only a nouacula 
from which the Catalan-Spanish-Portuguese group is derived, 
all having av- stem, not nov-. 

Against Bruch’s contention one may maintain that no such 


s* Monaci, Crestomaszia Italiana, p. 2 ff. 
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adjective (navale) is known to Romance languages, all of 
which point to a substratum novale, cf. REW 5966. Then, 
would one not expect a navale, and not nozale, in a glossary 
where on the same page with novale occurs the remarkable 
form nauacula? I doubt very much whether novalis may be 
a derivative from nava. The stem nov- for ‘“ Brachfeld’’ is 
known also to Slav. languages, cf. Russian nov’, ‘‘ Brachfeld,” 
etc. It is not less interesting to notice that the group of glosses 
occurs in Lzb. Gloss. (Spain), four times, cf. 227,1; ib. 2, 3-and 
4,—and all the times it is nov-, and not nav-! That we have 
to do here with a mere lapsus (influence of mavts, or the like), 
is suggested by the glosses in L1b. Gloss., where noualis covers 
all, even “loca in quibus e mare naues eictuntur,’’ which is 
obviously wrong. 


279,1 Remulcunt cum scaua (var. scafa, scapha) naue (var. -m) 


dicunt (var. ducunt); *651,23 Quid sit remulcare; *577,43 
Remulco scapha; ib., 44 Remulcunt cum scapha naue ducunt. 

The existence of a V. Latin remulcare is not accepted by M. 
Liibke, who considers It. rimorchiare, Sp. remulcar, Port. 
remoucar, verbal derivatives of the noun remulcum, cf. REW 
7202, stating that ‘‘die Geschichte des Wortes bedarf noch 
der Aufklarung.’’ However, the existence of a remulcare is 
attested by several glosses. In our codex the verb seems to 
have been mistaken for one of the third conjugation, or, per- 
haps, the scribe or compiler mistook a for an u,—a common 
mistake. In the second gloss the verb is given regularly as 
one of the first conjugation. Perhaps here should also belong 
two glosses from the Cod. Vat. 3321 (VIIc.); 162,28 Remulcens 
replacans (var. replicans); cf. 561,51 idem, if we emend the 
lemma to remulcans. In 162,8 Ramiligines remeratrices, the 
scribe was influenced by remulcum when he wrote the lemma. 


279,39 Resutt dissit condistire (var. dtssutt); 288,37 Suere consuete 


(var. consuere) costre (var. custre); 323,59 Consuere custre; 
327,8 Cusire consuere; 323,33 Consists (var. consitt) condensati 
constipati; 332,39 Dsssire desuere; 564,37 Consutum *479,52 
Resuere dissire; *512,62 Ressuere dissidere; *626,38 Consedere 
consuere. 
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F. G. Mohl, in his series of articles on some of the most 
important phenomena of V. Latin,?3 devoted a separate article 
to the elucidation of the popular secondary forms of the Latin 
substratum suere and its derivatives. Mohl proves the co- 
existence of forms in -uere and -ire, the latter being the oldest. 
It is precisely the oldest form that survives in the Romance 
languages. The glossaries being numerous proofs of the 
existence of such forms. The emendation of 221,43 Consitum 
contextum, by Warren, is unnecessary, cf. such glosses as 232,7 
Enstto insertum; 223,11 Condensatt consiti; 250,56 Insttus 
ansertus; 92,3 Insitum ab inserendo; 263,54 Obszta obtecta, etc., 
etc. Mohl says: ‘Sous L’Empire la forme classique reprend 
peu a peu le dessus sur la vieille forme latino-Italique custre 
et l’on prononce plus généralement cosere.’’ This coser has 
been adapted later by Spanish, and gradually replaced the 
O. Span. cosir and cusir. ‘“‘L’infinitif vulgaire custre est du 
reste directement attesté par les gloses d’Isidore custre : con- 
suere, et a l’époque et dans la province ou ces gloses furent 
redigées cosere était déja sans doute la forme la plus usitée et 
custre commengait déja a n’étre plus bien compris.’ The 
last statement lacks, however, all foundation, for, as we have 
shown in the introduction, the fact that a word occurs in the 
lemma does not mean at all that the word was rare, or unknown. 
How often intelligible words are glossed by obscure ones! . . . 
In the same glossary in which the obscure (!) custre, quoted 
by Mohl, occurs, we find the same gloss inverted 323,59 
Consuere custre. How did it happen that the same cusire that 
‘“‘commengait 4 n’étre plus bien compris,’’ became clear, and 
was even used to gloss the classical consuere? Cf. also glosses 
such as 316,52 Castratio herma, where the lemma is much 
commoner than the gloss. On inverted glosses cf. 325,41 
Corrumpit deuirginat, and later 330,22 Deutrginat corrumpit. 
The fact is that consuere was wholly supplanted by both cosere 
and cusire, or a contamination of both, cf. Sp. coser, It. cucito. 
A form cocito is actually found in an old V. Latin text.*4 


a3 F. G. Mohl, Etudes sur le lexique du latin vulgatre, Prague, 1902. 
*ALL XII, article by Heraeus. 
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Warren did not recognize the existence of older forms in -tre, 
and suggested various emendations of 279,4 Resutt disstt con- 
disire, citing glosses like Rescst scat compertt cognoscit; ‘‘con- 
distre, perhaps, belongs to a gloss rescire : condtscere’’ (o. 1., p. 
220). But rescit could not be confused with resutt; the variant 
points to a resuzt. Furthermore the same gloss (with slight 
variation) occurs in Gl. A ffatem, intimately connected with our 
Cod., cf. 577,55 Resuere dessire dissuere, and ib. 54 Resust 
disuit, and leaves no doubt as to the meaning and form. A 
Vulgar Latin con +de +suereis quite possible, cf.such formation 
as It. sdruscire, which requires a substratum ex +de +re +stre.*5 


280,5 Rigtbant rigidt durique erant (var. rigebant). 

The abnormal 2 in this imperfect, for a short e, is interest- 
ing. Confusion of « and e, e and i, accented, is rather unusual 
and quite rare in our Codex, and then a plausible reason is 
nearly always at hand. 256,28 Libans for leuans, we probably 
have to do with a confusion of verbs leuare and libare. 276,47 
quaertila, we have a case of suffix-confusion. 283,24, and ib.,26 
sinester, the e is due to analogy with dexter, and had finally 
driven out the normal 2, as proved by Sp. stntestro. 297,28 
sttlla, may also be due to analogy with numerous nouns in -2la. 
275,46 Prosiquitur, when we think of Span. szgo, O. Fr. stvre, 
can scarcely be considered a mere lapsus. 272,45 Bystets (the 
same spelling occurs several times) may be the right spelling; 
the quantity of the e is unknown, cf. M. Liikbe, v. I, s. v.; 
the e in bestva was probably both short and long, cf. Sp. dicho, 
It. biscza, requiring long é. 

Of course, it is not excluded that the z in rzgtbant is due to 
the influence of the following 71g7dz, or even the first 2 in rigebant. 
Barring this, the form is interesting in face of such forms as 
the Sp. imperfects regia, dirigia, cogta, etc., etc. 


280,33 Rosea pulcra. 
This gloss may be an abbreviation of a fuller gloss (examples 


ss Landgraff, in the article quoted, criticized Warren's ‘‘emendations”’ of the group conssere- 
cusire, but quoted only a small part of available glosses. 

*% The well-known change of the participial ending -stu to uéu, which had become extremely 
common in French (cf. perdude, etc.), and, though to a lesser extent, in Italian is exemplified in 
several glosses, where we find such forms as bibutus, barbutus, etc. 
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of such kind are not lacking, cf. the frequently quoted Bassas 
oues, standing for Bassas pingues ouesas). But from the purely 
semantic standpoint it does not seem irregular that Rosea 
is glossed by pulcra. Practically in all Slavon. languages the 
word ‘beautiful’ is rendered by the word krasny, “red,” 
with the intensifying prefix pre-, ‘‘in the highest degree.” Cf. 
the Russian prekrasny, and even krasmny itself, in combinations 
like krasnoye-slovo ‘‘bon-mot,”’ etc. 


280,54 Rutilum splenditum crispum; 281,8 Rutilat fulgit; 165,23 
Rilat rubro fulgore emicat;. 563,43 Rutillat rubro fulgore emsgat; 
ib., 46 Rutslium tsplendidum clarum. 

The substratum of O. Fr. roil, roille, Fr. rouslle, Pr. rovel, 
vo(z)t#lh is given not as ruttliu (rutiliare), but as roktgo, REW 
7348, where it is said that “‘ Rutslare fiir frz. rouwller genitigt 
fiir die prov. Formen nicht” . . . With the same reason 
one could say that “ Robigo geniigt fiir die frz. Formen nicht.”’ 
The substratum rutiliare is much more acceptable than rubzgo, 
so much more so that the form is actually found in 563,43 
Rutillat (Gl. Affatim), and in the same glossary we find the 
rare noun rutilium. It is true the meaning ‘Rost’ is not 
given in the glosses, but the forms did exist, and, semantically, 
the passage from rutilio to “rust’’ is easy. Rutslo would 
account for the Prov. ro(z)tlk; the form with v could be ex- 
plained by encroachment of robigo; this seems more plausible 
than assume a problematic *rubiculare. 


282,17 Satto messts; 167,5 Sata messts (var. masses). 

Theses glosses are interesting from a semantic standpoint. 
The period of sowing could hardly be glossed as “‘harvest.” 
The point is that satzo (in the second gloss saéa is obviously a 
corruption of satzo) in the glosses does not mean sowing but 
is taken in its Romance meaning, that of ‘‘season’”’ in general, 
cf. Fr. sazson, Sp. sazén, etc. From the semantic standpoint, 
the change is that of extending the action in time, similar to 
that underwent by “matinée,’’ which from ‘‘morning per- 
formance”’ came to be applied to afternoon-performances, or 
by maturus, which from “early’’ shifted to the meaning of 
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282,29 Scabrosus asper; ib., 26 Scabrum asperum; *631,31 
Scratedus scabiosus; 647,61 Scoperde sapienstes; *630,58 
Prurto scalpitio; ib., 59 Prurtentes scalpientes; *647,26 Scalp- 
urtre scalpere; *611,18 Scaturrio lepra; *512,4 Prurigine 
scalpitudine. 


The semantic change of scalpere has been well illustrated by 
Thomas, Nouv. Essats, p. 260, who also gives examples of both 
scalpere and scalpire, whereas only scalpere is given by REW 
7643,—which form cannot account for O. Fr. escaupir, Wall. 
hopt, etc. Aform *scalpturire was postulated by Thomas, and 
REW 7646, as basis for O. It. calterire, It. scalterire etc., though 
the derivatives are doubted by REW 7646, ‘“‘der Wandel von 
“u zu e nicht den Ital. Lautgewohnheiten entspricht, von einem 
Subst. scalptura ein Verbum auf -are, nicht auf -tre zu er- 
warten wiare.’’ This is true; a noun scalptura would result 
in a verb scalpturare,—but why take scalptura as a starting 
point? The noun scaturrio in *611,18 Scaturrio lepra may well 
render the vulgar pronunciation of scalpturrio; furthermore a 
verb scalpurire: scalpere is well attested in glosses; again, 
scalpurire may be a simplified spelling of scalpturire, the com- 
bination -lpt- being very unusual. Both verbs passed to 
fourth conjugation, cf. *630,59 scalptentes and *647,26 Scalpur- 
ire, and probably *647,61 Scoperde sapientes should be emended 
to *647,61 Scrapide s(c)a(l)pientes. The spelling of the nouns 
is variegated: we have scalpitio, scaturrio, scalpitudo. The 
spelling scaturio might have been influenced by the verb squatere 
(scatere), ‘‘to boil, seethe.’’ In scalpturire the s could be con- 
sidered an incidental, prosthetic sound and drop, thus escalp- 
turire >calpturire. The weakening of an unaccented x to e 
is rather unusual, but not impossible: we have cases of weak- 
ening of unaccented a to e, such as comperare, seperare, dts- 
seperare, etc. There are even cases of weakening of o(u) to e, 
cf. the coexistence in glosses of pignorare and pignerare. 
Hence O. It. scalterire could quite legitimately claim the V. 
Latin scal(p)turtre as its substratum. 


282,46 Stagnum lacum (var. lacus quit stat et non effiuit uel genus 
metallt); *483,46 Stagnum status aquarum idest lacum qut non 
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effiust uel genus metalli1; *611,33 Stagnare secernere metalla 
mista. 


(a) Mista is colloquial for mixta. In our glossary we have 
cases of inverse writings such as senextra, commestio confused 
with commixtio and commessatio, etc. (cf. Intr.) 


(c) These glosses point clearly to stagnum as substratum 
of It. stagno, Fr. etain, Sp. estafio, etc. The hypothetical 
*stanniu, cf. REW 8228, as the substratum of the Romance 
forms is no longer necessary. Not only were both stagnu 
“lake”’ and stagnu “‘tin’’ pronounced alike (2. e., staniu, cf. 
the spelling of 262,46 matrinia for matrigna in our glossary); 
in our glosses they were evidently considered to be the same 
word. *Stanntu is not necessary for Fr. éfain, for which stanu 
will suffice. The pronunciation of stagnu >stanu is well sup- 
ported by such frequent spellings in the contemporary Bobbio 
Missal as 2,25 Renum (1. e., regnum), 3, 18 Rinum (idem), etc. 


283,10 Segmenta quod e sectura segmenta cadent (var. also cadent); 
(42,10) Consumat expendant; 538,28 Regire; 560,56 Respon- 
dunt; 280,14 Rigare dirigtre; *272,57 Cahinnant inridunt. 


The Romance lang. know cadere, respondere, and ridere both 
as verbs of second and third conjugation. Many Latin verbs 
have changed conjugation in colloquial speech. Among others 
our codex offers: 280,14 Rigare dirigire, which substratum is 
required by the Sp. dzrigir (not mentioned in REW 2649 under 
dirigere). Itis true, one can think of simple confusion of vowels, 
as cases of 7 for unaccented (and sometimes even accented) 
short e are by no means infrequent, cf. spellings like intzger, 
labans, sinester, vindttio, etc. But, asa rule, the verbal endings 
(aside from complete confusion of -ef and -if) are correct, and 
there is remarkably little confusion of conjugations. Such a 
case as 296,2 uidire (the full gloss is uzdire lice), is quite 
exceptional, and has its analogy in numerous instances of uidire 
given by Schuchardt, v. II, who quotes from the Formulae 
Baluz. Another such puzzling example is inmzido in 203,40, 
but a popular uzdo for uzdeo is not improbable. A spelling like 
fugire, cf. 291,30 explains Fr. fuir, It. fuggire, Sp. futr, etc. 
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The gloss rigare dirigire is considered obscure by Warren. 
But cf. the Italian rigare—to rule, stripe, draw a line, which 
meaning fits in very well in the gloss. 


283,32 Scenophygia templt fabricatio et cum tabernacula figitur 
mense septembrio; *555,54 Pedo qut pedestri ordine uadit . . . 
inoctobrio mense tgne sut gutturis incendit stlbas. 

The existence of a second set of nouns for the last four 
months (other than the common september, etc.), septembriu, 
octobriu, etc., was long ago postulated to explain It. dialectal 
and some O. Spanish and O. French names of these months, 
cf. REW, s. v. but the forms remained purely hypothetical. 
Now two of them are actually found in the glosses, one of them 
septembrio, in our Codex, the other octobrio in Gl. A. A. Both 
forms are starred in REW 7832 and 6036, the form *octobriu 
is still given as hypothetical by Guarnerio, Fonologia Romanza, 
Ss. v., as a substratum of ‘‘a. alto-italiano otubrio.’? Warren’s 
emendation to septembre is, of course unnecessary: both 
septembriu and octobriu are now well attested popular forms. 
The suffix change is due to analogy with januartu februariu, 
etc. The majority of months (except aprilis and augustus) 
have the suffix -2u;. thus the last four months changed from the 
unusual -er suffix (never in vogue in V. Latin) to the more 
common -7u. Guarnerio’s book appeared in 1918,—more 
than twenty years after the publication of the Corpus Gl. Lat., 
and yet scores of forms found in the glosses are given as starred, 
whereas a careful examination of the glosses would reveal 
these forms. The case of septembriu and octobriu is at hand. 
Scores of other long-sought Latin substrata are reposing in 
these glossaries waiting for patient gloss-hunters, while the 
ethymological dictionaries are full of starred, hypothetical 
forms. Thus, REW under 7890 givesasibilare and twostarred 
subtlare and sufilare. This very form subilo is found in Liber 
Glossarum (Spain, VIIc.), andin the gloss *201,7 Fistulor subslo. 
On the same page in the next line we have Fistulor stltlor with 


97 Cf. Lex Salica, p. 27: ‘‘Siquisin sylva alterius materiamen .. . concapulaverit .. .” 
‘*Concapulare est caedere, incidere. Franco-Galliinde olim habuerunt chapler’’ & ‘‘chaployer, 
unum post alium, ictum alicui gladio infligere,”” says Eccardus, commenting on the form. 
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a variant reading subilor’ . . . Under 1646 there is given 
a hypothetical *cappulare, basis for O. French chapler, Prov. 
capplar, etc. In Liber Glossarum we find *195,37 Exctsum 
cappulaium.?7, Under 7799 we have again a hypothetical 
*semare, and reference is given to 181,45 sematu in the second 
volume of CGIL. But the verb does occur, cf. *647,7 Simat 
depremit, which meaning precisely corresponds to those 
acquired by Ital. dialetcs. 


283,43 Seuerus modestus distrectus; 284,17 Seuerttas tntegrwtas 
tudicit districtto et rigor animt; *628,10 Districtio rigor. 
Districtus and Districtto in sense of severitas is not without 
interest. It is used so in late ecclesiastical writers, cf. 
Warren, s. v. 


284,28 Speltum telum missile. 

Warren suggests various emendations of this gloss, but the 
gloss is correct as it stands, cf. Wiener Studien, XXV. Speltum 
is a Germanic word, another instance of a Germanic word 
occurring in our glossary, the substratum of numerous Romance 
derivatives, cf. REW 8163. 


286,10 Scraba legis perttus; *579,32.Scribo husus scribonis scriptor 
qut scribere scat. 

REW 7744 derives Fr. écrivain, Sp. escribano, and other 
Romance forms, all of which have the -” suffix, from scriba, 
cf. M. Liibke, Einfiihrung, p. 168. Perhaps Late Latin knew 
a formation scribanus, -a contamination of scriba, ae and 
escribanu. At any rate a vernacular form of the word with a 
-n suffix is attested in the glosses (cf. supra). 


286,43 Stricto pungione euaginato gladio. 

The form pungione is interesting because of the light it 
throws on popular formations of the type ponzofia (Lat. potio), 
with a sort of anticipatory nasalisation before a dental in 
denti-palatal. In Libro de Buen Amor we find several times 
muncho for mucho, which would have represented the popular 
pronunciation. Another case of such nasalisation is found in 
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Cod. Vat. 3321 (VIIc.) Pelta scutum amanzonicum, 1. e., 
amazonicum 78 


288,28 Subrige caput humilia te; 178,17 Subrige caput humtliate. 
“‘T do not understand the humuliate,’’ says Warren, 0.1. We 
have to do here with a common reflexive imperative, “‘humilia 
te’’ humble thyself, cf. such glosses as 49,27 Dedunt se sub- 
cumbunt aut arma tradunt; 51,10 St barbarus tradat se Romants; 
*627,50 Sz barbar tradat se romanis, etc. Cf. above on the 
compound tense in the vernacular. 


289,49 Sutores pelliu sarsores (v. sartores). 

The form sarsor is not uncommon in Latin, yet nobody seems 
to have attempted to derive from it the Sp. sastre, which is 
usually derived from sartor, cf. REW 7614, also Guarnerio, 
s. v. The development of sarsore to Catal sastre, Sp. sastre, 
Port. xastre, etc., would be quite normal: sdrsore >sarsre then 
through dissimilation the first r would drop out, thus sasre, 
and with the insertion of a euphonic ¢ we would come to our 
Romance forms. | 


290,18 Talatrus colaphus in talo; *612,23 Talttius colafus in talo; 
(181,35) Talaxtrix colafor intalo; ib., 15 Thalastrum colofus 
in talo; 395,44 Talatrus colafus in talo. 


(a) Talitius should be emended to falitrus, r and i were 
often confused in writing. Both forms falatrus and taltrus 
coexisted, though only falttrus seems to have been known 
to cl. Latin. No. falatrus is found in Dictionaries. In falaxtrix 
the first x is due to anticipatory assimilation or diplography. 
Colafor is colafos, r and s being very similar in this writing. 
The abnormal x in this gloss must have influenced the Thala- 
strum in 181,15, on the same page in the CGIL. 

The vocalism of colofus is very interesting, and clearly shows 
to what extent the writing of the scribes is under influence 
of assimilation, progressive and regressive. In colofus we have 
progressive assimilation. But compare the same word in our 


nem 


38 This process is very common in Russian, where find in vernacular the more common form 
ents, ‘‘these,’’ for ett, the derivative s ente-leva, ‘‘from here’’ (very vulgar, heard only in peasant 
peech), etc. 
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Codex, 220,17 Calaphus pugnus and 220,19 Calapizat pugnum 
cedit, where we have the same word worked by regressive 
assimilation. I believe, it is on this ground only that one 
should explain the otherwise difficult forms like umada in 262,25 
Nox umada, or dactalis in 284,53 Sicera omnes confusio ligorts 
. gut ex dactalis exprimatur. 

Talairus is the substratum of Sp. taladro. REW 8570 de- 

rives the Spanish word from a Gallic stem faratrum. 


290,39 Telluerunt genuerunt; 484,27 Sublato tulto eleuato; 572,52 
Telluerunt genuerunt feruerunt; 575,44 Tollerunt genuerunt; 
*580,8 Tultum sublatum; *612,17 Tollerunt genuerunt. 

A vernacular tolluz (and tollz) is found in many glosses almost 
to the exclusion of the classical sustuli. The complicated con- 
jugation follo, sustult, sublatum, tollere was replaced by a one- 
stem conjugation foll(u)t, tol(t)tu. The participle foltu is 

_found in many glosses, and must have supplanted sxblatu at 
an early date; it must have coexisted with the Romanic —utu 
form, from which the French and Prov. forms tolut derive. 


291,27 Terets gima rotunda gemma; ib., 16 Teretrt trunct rudundt; 
371,39 Offula partucula a runditate collecta; 347,16 Globus ex 
solidi rotundus; 377,16 Pila genus telorum uel retunditas uel 
columna; *229,24 Orlia fiffarunda; *377,24 Obia stfanutunda. 

The form rotundu, due to dissimilation, coexisted with 
rotundu, as seen from Q. French reon, Span. redondo, etc. 
The number of such -e forms is considerable. Aside from this 
form we have another form, more syncopated, rundu, which 
may represent a popular form. This form is found in two 
glosses; 371,39 Runditate and in *229,24 Fiffarunda, the emenda- 
tion of which was suggested to me by Dr. Beck to siffa runda, 
confirmed by *377,24 Sifanutunda (Germ. sifa, Siebe >sieve). 
Thus in the second half we would disengage the form runda. 
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IV 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES OF THE SCRIBE OF THE GL. 
SANGALL. 912 


Since Lemma-Interpretation show the same graphic represen- 
tation of phonems, no attempt has been made in this analysis to 
‘distinguish them. 

This list represents all words the spelling of which deviates 
from standard Latin. 

The following summary is based on pages 210-220 of the 
Glossary, 1. e., on one-tenth of the entire manuscript. A cursory 
glance over the remainder of the glossary corroborates the con- 
clusions, viz., that: 

1. The glossary is a copy of another glossary. This is proved 
by confusion of s and r, which confusion is purely paleographical. 

2. The copyist was by no means as ignorant as copyists of 
other glossaries. In the ten pages analyzed practically all 
mistakes are restricted to confusion of b and v, e and 1, o and u, 
omission of final m, etc., etc. Naturally more or less unusual 
words (casnar, caluitur, catalogus, etc.) are misspelled. 

3. The copyist, at least in words of popular, current use, 
followed the phonetic transcription, not the learned. Thus 
ciutta for ciuttas, contestio for congestto, etc. Nevertheless this 
criterion must be applied with caution, since we deal with a 
copy, not with an original, and when unusual words were in- 
volved the copyist probably relied on no standards at all, 
bungling up glosses as best (or as worst) as he could. 


A: Omitted Bacht (Bachat), gruia (grauia), grtie (grati). 
A=AU: Caudalocus (catalogus). 

A=E: Erundo (-harundo). 

A=O: Coltotur (caluttur). 


t It is interesting to compare this form with the form leu (. e., leuis), occurring in the Cod. 
Vat. 3321, in the gloss 107,1 Leus omne quod pilis et asperitatsbus caret. 
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AU =AD (AUT): Canamala (canamaula), cadtces (caudices), cladicare (claudt- 
care), Catus (cautus?). 

B (Omitted): Bomus (Bombus). 

B=U: Cuutculartus, hauitatio, cliuanus, tauernari, liuenter, instautlis. 

B=L: Baligera (Babigera). 

Z: Catazizat (catechizat). 

T: Tentimanus (centimanus), sotius, commertto, sotia. 

=G: Resegat (resecat),egoleo (eculeo) ,luganiae, Belligosus, belligusa, elogutione. 

S: Bursa (burca). 

K: Katper. 

(Omitted): Canellum (cancellum). 

CL=D: Damare (clamare). 

D (Omitted): Per quo(d). 

D=T: Stutiosim, catauer, catmea, catuceum. 

E=I: Biblithica, biluae, strtco (serico), benivolentia, haust, beuttur, uchtmens 
(uehemens), bentuolus, abtllo (a belo), capido, minstruum, caticuminus, ad- 
scripttonis (n. pl.), uindtbatur, catiruatum, comissatur, coniunctionts (n. pl.), 
comidt, cilix (ctlex), inibriat, nausta, cladis (n. sg.), ceribrs, dsscriptio, bistea 
(bestia), prorictus, radicis (n. pl.), captiuigine, uindst, tenit, lintisco, canet, 
candtt, splendtt. 

E (Omitted): Coerco, cerbrum (cerebrum). 

E=A: Cataztzat (catechizat). 

E=C: Uchimens (vehemens). 

E=IE: Beutera (bivtra). 

E=O: Uolocem (velocem). 

F=B: Faba (vafra), rubus (rufus). 

G=C: Bitcamus, barcus, bentcnus, cathecorias, clanco (clangor), caudalocus 
(catalogus), calearts. 

G=I: Contestto (congestio). 

H (Omitted): Ercost (hircoss), ore (horae), erundo, abet, detratt. 

H=B: Historia. 

I=E: Gigantis (gen. sg.), engens, semtle, tntellego, cauellum, canetur, capitebus, 
contenet, decepit, semile,colliget, enchoauet, aues (g. sg.), tntellegere, pudedt, 
ercost, minester, multepliciter, partectpem, semsle, circumpscripset, concluset, 
spessauit, socubet, sermones (g. sg.), ceccum, ocultesstme, clepsedra, colleguntur, 
cernet, cecennit, cercilus, erundo, btstea, consuet, accepet, sulecitus, capite 
(capitis), semile. 

I (Omitted): Breubus (brevibus),: mercurt. 

I=L: Locum (tocum), luxta (suxta), locatur (tocatur). 

I=UM: Caudati (um? 219,26). 

I=A: Telas (telts). 
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L (Omitted): Capes (calpes). 

M (Falsely added): Plenam (N. pl. neuter), ciutlem (n sg. n.), a cerbrum 
(ab. s.) naualem (id), spiritalem (n. sg. n.), traciem (gen. sg.), Sanguinem 
(ab. sg.), eredom (ab. sg.), sepulturam, pro euentum, semile (acc. sg.), tabula 
(acc. sg.), per coclea, calumnta (acc. sg.), corona (acc. sg.) stmulacru. 


UM—O: Bisacuto (acc. sg.), luto (n. sg.), conuitio (n. sg.), citro, bumboso» 
sonoro (n. sg.), Strico, torto (n. sg.), meretrico, commertio (n. sg.), tnttio 
(initium). 

M=N: Circonuentt, anbulat, conmextio, circondat, conpernens. 

N=M: Cormum, septemtrionalis. 

N (Omitted): Cemetum, furtbudum, freques. ; 

O=U: Bumbum, bumboso, nucturne, burgus, rubor, pucolt, uuluitur, belligusa, 
commude, huneste, chaus, comutione, demuniacus, capitulinus, capitultum, 
sulecitus, cognatus (acc. pl.). 

O=A: Calaphus, calapizat (colapizat). 

O (Omitted): Comperendinats (0). 

O=I1: Formatts (formatos?). 

P=B: Cabo (caballus), babtismum (baptismum). 

O=C: Cuiritat (quirttat). 

RS: Bissam (byrsam). 

R (Omitted): Crebo, clanco (r), propia. 

S=R: Inconstanter (n. pl.), borforus, seruatus (-ur). 

S=N: Cannar (casnar). 

S (Omitted): Chor (chots), ciuita, summita, calone (n. pl.?), capite (gen. sg.). 

S (Wrongly added): Paganis agrarium (pagans sacrartum). 

S (Wrongly added, due to confusion of cases): Liberis patri(s), manus (scripia), 
caelus (dignus). 

T=D: Crinidtor, pudedi, budus, minidorum, pudridum, caudalocus. 

T=CT: Factus (fatus). | 

U=O: Copidus, copolo, copola, egoleo, bubolum, doplatur, oxores, alontur, 
perstopite, stopite, porpore, pucoli, commolatius, socubet, loti, ceroleus, copidus, 
oxore, calcolum, nocts, pericolo. 

U=B: Inchoauet, ambulabit (praet.), nabibus, flubius, silbas, claba, deliberabtt 
(praet.), obserba. 

U=A: Bucala (bucula). 

U=I: Bibinare (bubinare), minidorum (minutorum). 

U (Omit): Hmiles, languinem (lanuginem). 

Z=A: Aona (zona?). 

Double Consonant simplified: Basum, bucones, a fines (affines), belos, comeare, 
comoratio, socubet, certtus, comutatione, sucensa, sulecttus. 

Single Consonant wrongly doubled: Simmie, cannon, comessatio, comissatur, 
commolatius. 
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Metathesis: Coltotur (caluttur), caeronomio, Clerimonus, sterpentes, blibiopula, 
languine (for lanugine?). 

Syllable repeated: Gurgugite (gurgite), captte tegerunt (gerunt), ciutuica (ctutca). 

Syllable omitted: Peculum (periculum), conuium (conuiutum), caleon (came- 
leon), fures (furores), oues (obesas). 

Corrupt Glosses: Callidus (calliditas), astutia, Boriro rubus niger (borrus 
burrus), Cartarinum uelantertor (var. Casterinum . . . antertum), 
Beluufi btstets martinis (var. beluust moribus bestiarum), cf. supra; callidibus 
(calctbus), contbibusulibus (var. contribulibus) Chamaneus possidens siue 
possessto tta autem dictus simo nauicocharia, Caserseres (probably for Casnar 
senes-senex). 
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College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
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